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‘Tue HEBREW OrPHAN ASYLUM OF NEW-YORK, CORNER 77TH STREET AND THIRD AVENUE. 


“ Ir you wish success in life, make perseverance your besom friend, 
experience your wise counsellor, caution your elder brother, and hope 
your guardian genius.” This recommendation of thé immortal 
Addison is, to eur mind, as applicable to corporate bodies, public 
societies, and even to whole nations and races of people as it is to 
individuals. Without perseverance, experience, caution, and hope, 
no enterprise whether of the smallest nature or of the most gigantic 
proportions can become permanently and truly successful. The 





Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by RarpHart D’C. Lewm, in 
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histories of great institutions, like the biographies of great men, have 
one feature in common, that both exhibit in glaring colors the diffi- 
culties, obstacles, and impediments which had to be overcome, and 
the trials, struggles and sufferings to be endured, before the victory 
was gained and the triumph achieved. Judged by this standard, how 
untiring must have been the perseverance, how mature the experience, 
how wise the caution, how buoyant the hope of those under whose 
fostering care and direction the great Jewish Charities of America 
have become so pre-eminently successful. Half a century ago the 
noblest of these noble institutions sprung into existence, and, though 
at first but a tender shoot, it has developed into a towering tree, and 
has lived to be surrounded by others of almost equal magnificence, 
whose expanded branches have sheltered and protected the aged and 
the needy, the sick and the helpless, the widow and the orphan. Half 
a century ago! What wonderful revolutions, what stupendous 
changes, what grand events has the world witnessed since that date ! 
With the generations which have passed from earth have also passed 

many of the thoughts, sentiments and theories which actuated them 
in life. In the social and religious no less than in the political and 
scientific world, old ideas have sunk into oblivion and new ideas have 
been born, which for the most part, have conferred the greatest 
blessings on the human family. These mighty influences have doubt- 
less affected the Jews as they have the rest of mankind. Yet there 
is one sentiment, one great incentive to action in the Jewish heart 
which is to-day the same as it ever was, a sentiment as old as the 
hills, as indestructible as creation itself, as unaffected by change and 
revolution as the most enduring of nature’s works, the sentiment of 
compassion, of sympathy, of benevolence, of heaven-born charity. It 
was this innate feeling of commiseration for the woes of others which 
prompted the original founders of our great benevolent societies to 
undertake the holy work; it is this same feeling which has rendered 
them what they are to-day and which willin the future continue to 
insure their prosperity and increase their advantages. So great is 
the influence for good exercised by these institutions and so deep a 
hold have they on the affections of our people that we venture:to 
hope that the sketches we shall publish in the pages of this magazine 
will prove not only interesting reading, but that they will even pos- 
sess some historical value. We therefore, without further preliminary 
remarks, enter upon the subject of our first sketch. 









































THE GREAT JEWISH CHARITIES OF AMERICA. 


I. 


Tue Hesrew Benevotent anp Orpoan Asytum Society oF THE 
Crry or New York. 


Like most of the great Jewish Charities of America, this excellent 
institution had a very humble origin. Early in the year 1820, a Jew, 
who had been a veteran in the American War of Independence, was 
brought to the City Hospital in a dying condition. He had neither 
friends nor funds, but finding his end approaching, expressed a desire 
to see some of his co-religionists. Messrs. John J. Hart, Joseph 
Davies, and others, becoming acquainted withthis fact, visited the sol- 
dier and collected money for his support. His death, however, which 
occurred shortly afterward, lett some $300 in the hands of his kind 
visitors for disposal. Then arose the question in the minds of these 
gentlemen, whether it would not be an opportune moment for estab- 
lishing a society to afford assistance to its own members, as well as to 
others, in time of need. It must be remembered that there was at 
that date but one Jewish Congregation in the City of New York, the 
number of Hebrews being at the utmost but a few hundreds, and no 
benevolent society at all, if we except a congregational society, if such 
it can be called, for visiting the sick, and attending funerals and 
houses of mourning. The desirability of establishing a benevolent 
society, was therefore readily acknowledged, and steps were at once 
taken for the formation of one. Many meetings were held and much 
deliberation ensued, until on the 8th day of April, 1822, Messrs. 
Daniel Jackson, Joseph Jackson, Joseph Davies, John J. Hart, 
Abraham Collins, Rowland Davies, Simon Meyers, Abraham Mitchell, 
Charles J. Hart, and Joseph Samuel met and associated themselves 
together with other gentlemen, and formed a charitable institution 
under the name and style of The Hebrew Benevolent Society of the 
City of New York. At this meeting the rules and regulations for 
the government of the society were formed, and the following 
gentlemen unanimously chosen as the first board of officers: Daniel 
Jackson, President; Joseph Jackson, Treasurer; John J. Hart, 
Abraham Collins, Rowland Davies, Abraham Mitchell, Moses Leon, 
and Joseph Samuel, Committee ; and Charles John Hart, Secretary. 

We must here acknowledge our indebtedness, for most of the early 
history of the society, to Mr. Meyer Stern’s excellent address delivered 
on.the occasion of the Semi-Centennial celebration, from which we 
learn that, “The first anniversary, held at David Barnett’s Hotel 
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in the Bloortingdale Road, was noticeable for two reasons: first, be- 


8 

cause the supper was cooked by the members themselves, and secondly, 0 

the startling sum of $49 was the result of the evening’s donation.” c 

In this unpretending way the society worked on, increased in mem- 8 

- bership, and enlarged its sphere of usefulness. Thus a decade of e 
years passed, without any important event transpiring. 

In 1832, the society applied to the Legislature of the State for an Y 
act of incorporation, which, through the assistance of Mordecai E 
Meyers, Esq., a member of the Assembly from this city, was obtained. ir 
The act was passed February 2d, 1832 ; the following names appearing tl 
therein as the incorporators: Moses B. Seixas, Louis Levy, Daniel rr 
Jackson, Solomon Seixas, John J. Hart, Myer Levy, Mordecai M._ . tr 
Noah, Myer Moses, and Joseph Levy. From this date until 1841, no b 
information regarding the transactions of the society can be abtaduied fo 
from the records, the minutes kept during that period having doubt- te 
less been lost. In the latter year,- lendieeib under the presidency ol 
of Mr. Elias L. Phillips, who seems to have succeeded Mr. Morland 
Mitchell, an anniversary dinner was given which resulted in great al 
pecuniary gain. th 

In 1842, the Hon. M. M. Noah was elected President, which office th 
he held until the time of his death, in the early part of 1851. He D 
was succeeded by Mr. Harris Aaronson who served the society with B 
much ability until 1857, when, declining a re-election, Mr. P. J. B 
Joachimsen was called to the Presidential chair. In 1844 Mr. Henry P 
Goldsmith became Secretary, and for seven years proved himself a B 
faithful and zealous officer. In 1851 he was succeeded by Mr. Alfred th 
Lazarus, who retained the position until 1857, when Mr. Goldsmith ce 
again assumed his former duties, and to this day continues to discharge th 
them with credit to himself and honor to the Institute. In 1854 the pt 
society became the recipient of $5,000, a bequest by the late Judah en 
Touro, the philanthropist. This amount raised the funds to $11,377.99 ; 
the amount disbursed exceeded $4,000 during the year. In December qu 
1857, a large sum of money was realized by a grand operatic enter- of 
tainment given by the Directors at the Academy of Music, “Il Gi 
Trovatore ” and the accomplished Mr. Thalberg being the attractions. po 

With events such as those, and occasional changes in the manage- th 
ment, the society continued to prosper and progress, increasing in or 
membership and doing all the good that came in its way until the ou 
Spring of 1859, when a most important action was taken by which its TI 
prosperity was materially enhanced and its sphere of usefulness con- i 
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siderably increased. To render this action perfectly intelligible to 
our readers, it is necessary that we now go back for a few years and 
chronicle the facts connected with the history of another benevolent 
society, which up to the year 1859 existed as a separate and independ- 
ent organization. 

We have said that in 1820, the number of Jews in the city of New 
York was so limited that one congregation was deemed sufficient. 
By degrees however, as emigration from Germany and central Europe 
increased, the Jewish element was greatly strengthened, so much 80 
that in 1845 there were in existence besides the original Portuguese 
congregation, three congregations following the German Minhag and 
two the Polish Minhag. The Temple Emanu-E] was also then about 
being organized as a reform congregation. The number of societies 
for benevolent, educational and other purposes had increased to four- 
teen, the latest addition being the one to which we have to direct 
our attention. 

In January, 1845, it having been deemed necessary to organize 
another society “to assist the needy, succor the helpless, and protect 
the weak,” the German Hebrew Benevolent Society was formed by 
the following gentlemen: Henry Keyser, I. D. Walter, Isaac 
Dittenheefer, L. Haas, J. Stettheimer, Chas. Sander, E. Speyer, H. 
Bernheimer, 8. Kohnshaw, Gustav Bernhard, Wm. Renan; E. 8. 
Ballin, L. Lederer, H. Hildburghausen, H. Hyneman, Mayer Schutz, 
Philip ‘Pike, N. Asyl, M. Cooper, Jos. Ochs, Henry Jones, Drs. 
Bruckman and Mitchel, and others. The Act of Incorporation from 
the Legislature was obtained by the Hon. Charles Stewart; the pro- 
ceedings and minutes of the new society were transacted and kept in 
the German language, and so great was the favor it received from the 
public that during the first year over two hundred names were 
enrolled on its list of members. 

In September, 1847, the Jewish population of the city, and conse- 
quently the number of the poor had so increased that a proper house 
of refuge for the destitute sick became an actual necessity. The 
German Benevolent Society perceiving and feeling this want, pro- 
posed to the Benevolent Society and to the several congregations, 
that they should unite together for the erection of a Hospital, and in . 
order to show its sincerity in the proposal voted the sum of $1,500 
out of its general fund, and a certain portion of its yearly receipts. 
The Benevolent Society promptly joined in the proposal and a meet- 
ing of deputies was convened, the Hon. Judge M. M. Noah presiding. 
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The project, however, failed of its intended result, several of the 
larger congregations refusing their co-operation. The German 
Hebrew Benevolent Society nevertheless continued to keep apart 
’ the sum voted for the object and steadily augmented it. 

In 1859, the Jewish charitable institutions were so numerous that 
the opinion became general that a union between the two societies, 
of which we are treating, would serve the cause of charity better and 
effect a greater amount of good. Accordingly negotiations were 
entered into for this purpose. “The German Hebrew Benevolent 
Society having by a unanimous and final vote of its members declared : 
‘Tue Hosprrat Funp now belonging to the German Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society, shall be appropriated for the establishment of an 
Orphan Asylum and Home for.aged and indigent Jews;” and 
settled by conferences all minor matters relating to a union, the 
respective societies met in the month of April, 1859, when their con- 
solidation was completed. The two societies united under the name 
of the ‘ Hebrew Benevolent Society of the City of New York.’” The 
following composed the first board of officers of the new society: 
P. J. Joachimsen, President; M. Cooper, Vice-President; Isaac 
Horter, Treasurer. The united funds amounted to nearly $25,000. 

We now quote largely from Mr. Stern’s speech already alluded to. 

“ Thé principal fact which had incited prominent members of each 
society to arrange a complete union, was the necessity of providing 
at once a suitable home for Jewish orphan children, who thén were 
scattered in various parts, some even in the city institutions. The 
call was general for a relief of this kind, and offers of assistance 
unanimous if only the first steps were to be taken. Accordingly, the 
announcement of the consolidation was hailed with delight, and im- 


mediately a call was made on the new Board of Directors to establish . 


measures at once for the relief of the orphans. To their credit be it 
said, as soon as the necessary arrangements had been effected for the 
ordinary workings of a charitable society, they at once took the matter 
into careful consideration. They issued an appeal to the Jewish public, 
which was promptly and handsomely answered. An enlarged charter 
was obtained from the Legislature, which empowered the Directors 
of the society to buy and hold real estate, and to have the manage- 
ment of orphans as in other institutions. Further, the Common 
Council were authorized to appropriate such land for the building of 
the Asylum as they deemed proper, so that nothing was now left but 
to open at once a home for the reception of children.” 
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The supplementary act of the Legislature spoken of by Mr. Stern 
was passed April 12th, 1860, about which time a house was rented in 
West 29th Street, as a temporary Asylum, and thirty children at once 
placed therein under the superintendence of Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Hart. 

In September of this year also, a number of highly influential and 
charitable ladies associated themselves together under the name of 
“The Ladies Sewing Society of the Jewish Orphan Asylum,” “for 
the purpose of providing clothing for the children of the Asylum, and 
to aid in other respects the internal arrangement more properly under 
the sphere of woman.” The ladies of this noble sisterhood continue 
to this day to minister, like guardian angels, to the wants of the poor 
little orphans. They not only procure all the material for clothing 
from their own funds, but meet once in every week to attend to the 
necessary sewing, and to examine into the comfort of the children. 
The invaluable aid they have rendered the Asylum is thus prettily 
acknowledged by Mr. Stern, in his Semi-Centennial address: “The 
chief influence exercised, the great strength, the incalculable encour- 
agements we receive, are due to the indefatigable labors of the Ladies’ 
Sewing Society attached to our Institution, from the efficient officers 
down to the last and humblest member, each vieing with the other to 
‘foster and promote the interest of a common cause. ..... If there 
be one incentive more inspiring than another to nerve the arm and 
press the energy of man to works of humanity, that incentive is 
supplied in the heroic example of woman. There is an innate and 
instinctive sympathy in her heart with suffering, and the tear that 
moistens her cheek at the couch of disease and death, and in the 
presence of trial and affliction, is as pure as the dew-drop that sips 
the fragrance of the morning flower. Her presence, her co-operation, 
her smile, her encouragement, is worth to our cause more than gold 
and silver and precious stones, and will win for us, if we but prove 
ourselves worthy of her confidence, greater trophies than all other of 
our elements of strength combined.” 

In 1861, Mr. Joseph Seligman was elected President, and by the 
report submitted that year, it appeared that thirty-three children had 
been admitted, that the donations received during the year amounted 
to $9,000, and the total receipts from all sources $26,218,35, that 
the expenses were about $19,000 and that the assets had reached the 
handsome sum of $62,749.75. In the following year Mr. Seligman hav- 
ing declined a re-election, Mr. Benjamin I. Hart, was chosen President. 
The members then numbered 450 and the assets amounted to nearly 
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$70,000. Applications for admission into the Asylum were now 
coming in so plentifully to the Trustees, that they soon saw the ne- 
cessity of providing more suitable accommodations, and accordingly, 
without any delay, determined to construct an elegant and commodi- 
ous building. The society was in spiendid condition for this under- 
taking, the assets being of themselves great, and the city having 
munificently donated $30,000 to the purpose besides the ground at 
the corner of 77th Street and Third Avenue. Early in August, the 
contractors went to work, and on September 30th, 1862, the corner- 
stone was laid by the late John J. Hart, one of the founders of the 
Society. Appropriate ceremonies, participated in by the clergy and 
the most prominent members of the Jewish community, characterized 
the important event. The erection of the Asylum had the effect of 
exciting and bringing into action the best feelings of all classes of the 
Jewish people. Even youths and children manifested their anxiety 
and interest by giving entertainments and presenting the proceeds to 
the society. In the meanwhile the building was approaching com- 
pletion, and when at length it was in perfect readiness for the noble 
use for which it was intended, the directors resolved to celebrate its 
inauguration in a manner worthy of so great a work. The formal 
dedication took place on November 5th, 1863, and was fully reported 
by all the daily papers. We quote from Zhe Mew York Times: 

“ The occasion was of more than ordinary interest to the Jewish resi- 
dents of New York, and they gathered in great numbers to witness, 
and by their presence add importance to the act of inauguration. All 
the wealth and high respectability, all the beauty and the fashion of 
which the sons and daughters of Israel who have cast their lot in this 
community possess so largely recognized a share, were represented in 
immense force, and the number of the general multitude could not be 
calculated at less than several thousands. Unlike most affairs of the 
kind, in which the spectators are chiefly attracted by curiosity, all in 
this case seemed brought together by feelings of personal pride in the 


success of the undertaking, and by that strong bond of sympathy — 


which keeps a people of peculiar race and religion specially united 
in a land of their adoption.” 

The same paper, some weeks prior to the dedication, gave the fol- 
lowing description of the building: 

“The building within as well as without is one of the best appointed 
Asylums and most beautiful structures in the country. Set back 125 
feet from the Avenue, it has a principal frontage of 120 feet on 
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Seventy-seventh street by 60 feet in depth, and 90 in height to the 
top of the ornamental cupola. It consists. within of cellars, base- 
ments, three stories and an attic. There are wings and projecting 
gables to the main building, the whole being in the Romanesque 
style of architecture, after the plans of H. Fernbach, the architect, the 
mason work by Wm. Laimbeer, Jr., and the carpenter work by 
Hennessy & Gibson. The cellars are built in the most substantial 
manner, of the best quarried bluestone, with hammered facings; the 
basement front is of Connecticut brown-stone, with rustic joints, and 
the remaining upper frontage of the best Philadelphia pressed brick 
with brown-stone trimmings. The principal entrance, on 77th street, 
is reached by a handsome flight of brown-stone steps, with railings of 
the same material, and pedestals representing at the top the globe 
and bands, typical of charity spanning the earth. Over the doorway 
is an arched slab bearing the inscription, “ Hebrew Orphan Asylum;” 
and in the centre of each of the projecting gables is a Mogen David, or 
David’s shield, of double triangles, with the date “1862” on the 
main projection. The interior is arranged in vast halls for school- 
rooms, play-rooms, dormitories, hospital apartments, with a library, 
grand reception saloon, chapel, and the apartments of the superin- 
‘tendent and his family. The arrangements for the laundry, bakery, 
kitchen, bathing, heat, light and ventilation are of the most improved 
kind. The accommodation is ample for 200 orphans. The edifice 
and its fittings are now nearly completed, at a cost of about $50,000, 
and reflect great credit not only upon the architect and contractors , 
but also upon the building committee—Messrs. W. Rossman, Philip 
Frankenheim, Samuel Hackes, Jacob Goldsmith, Henry Lewis, H. 
B. Herts, Jr., S. M. Cohen, M. Cooper, W. Heller, and S. Adler.” 

Shortly after the opening of the new Asylum the question arose as 
to the future plan to be pursued in the education of the children. 
The House Committee’s report, presented at,the annual Anniversary 
meeting held in 1864, recommended “ that application be made to 
the Board of Education to grant us the requisite teachers, whereby the 
necessity of the children’s attending School outside of the building 
would be obviated.” The president, Mr. B. I. Hart, refused to 
indorse this recommendation, and his words on the occasion were 
so replete with common sense and good judgment, and expressed so 
fully the general opinion in the Jewish mind on the subject of the 
national system of education, that we cannot refrain from quoting them 
an extenso-: 
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“ My opinion is that the public school system of this State is a 
_ great blessing to the public at large. In these schools the best kind 
of education is afforded the pupils. Sectional doctrines or principles 
are excluded ; the earlier our children mingle with those of their 
own age who belong with them to a common country and who in 
after life are to be their fellow citizens, the better. In our homes and 
houses of worship we should be Hebrews ; in all other conditions of 
life let us claim the proud title of Americans, from which we may 
expect whatever advantage may belong to our character as such.” 

What a commentary is such a sentiment, on the narrow-minded 
and pernicious policy which has always been pursued by the Catholics, 
led on by their priests, and which is now producing such sad 
results! It is hardly necessary to say, that the President’s words 
met with full and sincere approbation. The children of the Asylum 
continue to this day to attend the public Schools, and “the order, 
regularity, cleanliness and general deportment of the pupils,” as well 
as their diligence and progress in their studies, have often been highly 
commended by the principal and teachers. _From education Juda- 
ism has nothing to fear and all to gain. The public schools of this 
country, so long as they are conducted under its present system or as 
good a one, can never do harm to Judaism, nor will Jews ever dread 
to permit their children to associate with those of a different religious 
belief. A religion conscious of its own truth, need never fear com- 
ing into contact with opposing systems. Of course Hebrew and Re- 
ligious instruction is given to the children in an evening school at 
the Asylum; and the very young ones are also prepared there in 
secular studies before being sent to public school. 

In April, 1865, Mr. Hart having declined a re-election, Mr. Samuel 
M. Cohen was called to the chair. Under the two years of his ad- 
ministration, the progress of the Institute was wonderful. The num- 
ber of inmates had increased t6 141; the number of members to 4000, 
and the assets, independently of*the value of the building and ground, 
to $52,964.79. | 

In 1857, Mr. Cohen declining a re-election, the late Joseph Fat- 
man was chosen to succeed him. This excellent gentleman served 
the Institution with peculiar ability and efficiency until his death, 
which sad and melancholy event occurred on October 7th, 1869. 
Taken from earth in the prime of life, and in the midst of a most use- 
ful and honorable career, the Society in common with the Jewish 
community sustained a loss which was deeply felt. 
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During the first year of Mr. Fatman’s administration, Dr. Green- 
baum who after the opening of the Asylum had succeeded Mr. Hart, 
as. Superintendent, tendered his resignation, and Mr. Louis Schnabel 
was appcinted to fill the vacancy. In securing the services of this 
gentleman, the Society have had much cause for congratulation. 
Apart from the conscientious and zealous manner in which he fulfilled 
his duties he soon evinced great executive ability, and by his sugges- 
tions and recommendations did much toward advancing the Institute 
and increasing its sphere of usefulness. To his wise forethought is 
due the establishment of the Industrial Schools, which now rank among 
the chief features of the Asylum. 

The first of these schools was a shoe factory, which was opened in 
May 1869. “A master-shoemaker having been engaged, the work was 
commenced with six apprentices selected from the inmates with their 
own consent, and so great was the success of the undertaking that 
within the first year of its existence, not only did the shop supply all 
the wants of the Asylum, but did for outside customers between four 
and five hundred dollars’ worth of work, besides giving away to out- 
door poor several pairs of boots and shoes. 

On the death of Mr. Fatman, Mr. Myer Stern, the Vice-President, 


was called to the chair, which office he still holds, having been unani- 


mously re-elected every succeeding year. Those who have the pleasure 
of Mr. Stern’s acquaintance are not long in discovering the great benefit 
which any institution or work of charity must derive from his connec- 
tion therewith. Apart from the largeness of his heart and his munifi- 
cent generosity, he possesses administrative ability in no ordinary 
degree. Judged by the number of positions he is called upon to 


fill in different institutions, among them being a Commissioner of 


Charities for the City of New York, and from the zeal and energy 
with which he serves them all, it is safe to say that he is at the same 
time one of the most popular and hardest worked men in the Jewish 
community. During the years that Mr. Stern has presided over the 
Orphan Asylum, its fortunes have been greatly enhanced. 

The report of the finance committee in April 1870 showed receipts: 
from all sources of $53,427.63, and disbursements $52,707.08. Of the 
receipts less than $12,000 were collected from member’s dues ; but in 
the following year, owing to the indefatigable labor of the President 
and his Board, over a thousand names were added to the list of 
Patrons, and the finances in April 1871 showed an increase, from dues. 
alone, of $37,965 against the $12,000 of the year previous. The funds 
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of the Society were however materially swelled from other sources. 
In December 1870, the Great Hebrew Charity Fair, held in common 
with the Mount Sinai Hospital, yielded as the share for the Asylum 
the handsome sum of $33,879.20. The Golden Book of Life, inau- 
gurated by the devoted friend of charity, Lazarus Morgenthau, Esq., 
also added over $10,000 to the general fund. 

While the Institution was thus prospering financially it was also 
increasing in its usefulness. The experiment made in the small shoe 
shop led to the introduction of another trade—that of type-setting and 
printing. Of the inauguration of this important branch the Superin- 
tendent thus speaks in his annual report for 1871: 

“On the occasion of the thirteenth birthday of his son Henry, the 
worthy chairman of your committee, Jesse Seligman, Esq., consulted 
me as to what kind of present for the orphans I would propose; I 
recommended a printing office. 

‘ By all means go to work,’ was the generons answer of our worthy 
‘chairman, and behold, on the 10th of June the younger branch of our 
Industrial School sprung into existence ; its official name being: The 
Hebrew Orphan Asylum Printing Establishment.” 

Seven boys were at once apprenticed to the trade and, like the 
shoemakers, the juvenile printers receive, besides pocket money, 
compensation, which is deposited in Savings Banks. The number of 
apprentices in the printing office is now seventeen. Of the success of 
the undertaking we leave our readers to judge when we state that 
this Printing Office, in both its Book and Job departments can com- 
pete with the largest establishments of the kind in the country. The 
original sum invested by Mr. Seligman, was $1,079 89, but the 
additions which have been made by presents and purchases have been 
so great that the value cf the stock cannot be less than several thou- 
sands of dollars. 

On April 11th, 1872, the Society celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary. 
Animmense gathering took’ place at the Academy of Music, the exer- 
-cises consisting of addresses and vocal and instrumental music, among 
the speakers being Chief Justice Charles P. Daly. 

About this time Mr. Louis Schnabel resigned his position as Super- 
intendent of the Institute, and we find in the annual report of the 
‘Committee of Governors the following just tribute to his worth : 

“Tt has been his fixed purpose since he entered upon the responsi- 
bilities attending the discharge of his duties, not only to perform all 
that could reasonably be required of him, but to prepare those, who 
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have looked up to him with feelings of mingled respect and love, for 


L ‘useful and honorable positions in life. His religious and moral teach- 
: ings, seconded by his example, have become firmly impressed upon 
. his dutiful pupils, and cannot fail to exert a beneficial influence over 
; their future life. Indeed have we good cause to deplore the determi- 


nation of Mr. Schrlabel to sever his connection with our Institution, 
and our best wishes follow him into whatever sphere of life he may 
enter.” 

Mr. Schnabel, however, did not leave the Institution, but became 
’ the principal of the Industrial School, to which he is at present at- 
tached. In his office as Superintendent he was succeeded by Mr. 
Jacob Cohen, a gentleman whose former connection with the Cleve- 
land Orphan Asylum rendered him fully qualified for the important 
position. Mr. Cohen has, since his assumption of the duties of his 
office, given repeated evidence of his fitness and we doubt not but 
j that under the kind treatment of himself and wife, the inmates of the 
’ Asylum will continue to enjoy all the advantages of their condition. 
From the last annual report we learn that the present number of 
inmates is 183, the division being 133 Boys and 50 Girls; that the 
receipts from all sources for the past year were $70,658.26 and the 
expenditures $69,284.94, of which $19,000 were spent in Charity 
and Relief, and that the assets have reached the handsome sum of 
$127,398.57. From the same report we obtain the following names 
as the list of Officers and Trustees for the present year: Myer Stern, 
President ; Jesse Seligman, Vice-President; S. T. Meyer, Treasurer ; 
G. M. Leventritt, P. W. Frank, Benjamin I. Hart, L. J. Phillips, 
Jacob Goldsmith, Jonas Heller, Seligmen Solomon, Leopold Lithauer, 
Ignatz Stein, Moritz Cohn, Isaac Hoffman, Simon Sternberger, 
Moses Goodkind, John Rau, Emanuel Lehman, Solomon Hyman, 
Henry Rice, and Louis Lewengood, Directors; Henry Goldsmith, 
Secretary, and Simon H. Stern, Assistant Secretary. 

We have thus endeavored to place on record all the most important 
events connected with the history of this great Institution from the 
earliest date of its organization to the present time. That it may 
continue as heretofore to accomplish much good, that it may endure 
for ages to come, as an ornament to the metropolis of the New World 
and a monument of the benevolence of the Jewish Community, is 
indeed our fervent wish and prayer; and we doubt not but that this 
sentiment will be cordially indorsed by all our readers. 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED BY THE EDITOR BEFORE THE “ ANSHI CHESED” OCON- 
GREGATION OF NEW YORK ON SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1873. 


From the earliest date in the record of the ‘world’s history to the 
present moment, no subject has received so much of the attention of 
mankind as religion. Through the long range of centuries which 
have intervened between what are termed ancient and modern times, 
it has been, of all questions, the one which produced the greatest con- 
troversy and the most uncompromising discussfon. Were it possible to 
collect all the books, pamphlets and manuscripts, which have treated 
about it, the most capacious building in existence would be too small 
to contain them. The greatest national army would, in point of 
numbers, sink into insignificance when compared with the multitude of 
disputants who have engaged in its argument. But not merely to 
polemical tre&tises and wordy debates has this absorbing topic con- 
fined itself. It has sought and obtained wider fields of action. It 
has entered into and been made part of all the great social and politi- 
cal issues which have agitated the world. It has disturbed the peace 
of the mightiest empires, the most powerful kingdoms. Beneath its 
influence the strongest governments have trembled, the wisest legisla- 
tors have been perplexed. To it, perhaps more than to any other 
cause, may be attributed the horrors, calamities, sufferings and afflic- 
tions which have befallen humanity. In its name and on. its behalf 
the bloodiest wars have been undertaken and conducted, the most 
atrocious and revolting barbarities have ,been perpetrated, the vilest 
excesses have been indulged in. It has been uséd to screen the most 
heinous crimes, to justify the worst offences of which man is capable. 
It has spread a funeral pall over the fair face of earth, it has 
blotted out God’s bright daylight, it has filled the pure air of nature 
with the agonizing shrieks and groans of millions of human beings. 

Withal this, however, the religious question is still foremost in 
society. It is still the principal theme of discussion, still the vexed 
problem which is constantly threatening the peace of the old world, 
and which is even here attacking the very groundwork upon which 
this great republic has been established. Yet, indeed, do we not find 
that society is vastly improved by this almost universal interest. 
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The world judged as a whole, is perhaps not much better than it was 
in the remote ages of antiquity. If civilization has corrected some of 
the evils of the past, it has produced new evils as the result of its own 
progress. If it has been the means of eradicating old vices, it has 
engendered fresh ones in their place. Crime still remains unchecked, 
and sin in all its native deformity and ghastly ugliness stalks triumph- 
antly through the length and breadth of the land. People neverthe- 
less continue as of old to quarrel on the religious question ; priests 
and ministers and theologians, supported by their respective adher- 
ents and followers continue to war with each other, each sect assert- 
ing the supremacy of its own particular faith and condemning as 
false that of every other. As a witty writer justly observes: “Men 
will wrangle for religion, write for it, fight for it, die for it; any- 
thing, but live for it.” 

Such then being the state of the religious ee it is a matter of 
considerable importance for us Jews clearly to ascertain how this 
great question has affected us and Judaism in the past, what its in- 
fluence is now on us and our belief, and what may be the probable 
results of that influence in the future. Before we enter on the con- 
sideration of so comprehensive a subject, let us for the better under- 
standing thereof, arrive at a true definition of the term religion. 

This word has been often erroneously substituted for theology, doc- 
trine, belief, creed and the like. From a misconception of the proper 
relationship between religion and the Bible, the former has been gen- 
erally represented as the offspring of the latter. Hence as no work 
has ever been subjected to so many different constructions as the 
Bible, what is religion to one man is infidelity to another. Whereas 
religion, far from being exclusive or sectarian in its nature, is universal, 
humanitarian. The Bible is really the outgrowth of religion, for long 
before that great book was writfen, religion existed and exercised its 
influence. Indeed it was coeval with the creation of man, and from 
the very commeneement of man’s life on earth gave manifestations of 
its existence, in the desire of his soul to soar upward to the Ideal and 
to conquer the corporeal and earthly. 

In a word, then, Religion is the life of God inthe soul of man. It has 
been, is now, and will forever remain an enduring and living monu- 
ment of the very existence'and truth of God himself. As such, religion 
has existed from all eternity. How crude or imperfect soever the 
moral and intellectual culture of the various nations and races of men 

may be, the sentiment of religion is still with them, and being there, 
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the desire to give that sentiment a reality and a life, manifests itself 
in a variety of ways, according as their capacity for discovering and 
retaining abstract truth is either great or small. Hence arose theol- 
ogies, systems of religion, or to use the popular term religions. Now 
if we would know which of these systems has the best right to be en- 
titled religion, which of these systems is in truth the world-embracing 
religion, let us seek it in that system which though appearing at first 
as a national religion yet possesses sufficient vitality to rise above its 
nationality and to outlive the very national existence of that people 
among whom it primarily developed itself. Such asystem is Judaism 
alone, for not only has Judaism survived the destruction of Jewish 
nationality, but it has survived the combined efforts of the whole 
world, and of every other system to uproot and annihilate it. And the 
very fact of its existence to-day, in spite of the bitter opposition it has 
encountered, is evidence sufticient of the truth of its mission. 

‘When Judaism arose, its surroundings were wild indeed. The 
entire world was in darkness on the subject of spiritual religion. 
Ignorance and superstition prevailed, idolatry was the general form 
of worship, and the wildest conjectures were entertained as to the na- 
ture of the Supreme Being, his relation to man and’ the duties and 
obligations of the latter consequent on that relation. True the patri- 
archal conception of God had done something toward disseminating 
religious knowledge, but the Egyptian bondage had impeded further 
progress and had almost eradicated the true idea from the Hebrews 
themselves. When therefore the emancipation took place, the re- 
ligious feeling of the whole world could not grasp anything higher 
than the conception of a Superior Being and the recognition of his 
power. Its only incentive was fear, its only aim the propitiating of 
that Supreme power that it feared. It had yet to be trained to see in 
God the perfection of purity, the embodiment of love. To Judaism 
was appointed this task, for inasmuch as different races seem endowed 
with certain faculties which are not possessed in equal force by others, 
the Jewish race was unmistakably endowed with the faculty for the 
perception of abstract truth. The genius for Religion was born with 
the Jewish people; they were indeed the children of Revelation. As, 
however, to introduce into the world a new idea was to encounter a 
fierce struggle with well established customs and predilections, Ju- 
daism was compelled to enter upon its mission, invested in‘ an outer 
covering of a coarser nature. Hence the true and only religion 
worthy of that exaltéd name of the universal sentiment, had to appear 
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in the garb of a national religion and to wear that garb so long as it 
could not safely be dispensed with. Thus those national laws and 
statutes which Moses imparted to the Israelites became a portion of 
the religion itself, became in fact the preservers of the Religious idea, 
without which the idea would doubtless have been crushed out even 
among themselves. Then did Judaism enter upon its errand of love, 
to elevate mankind and to teach the knowledge of the true God to 
all His children. And oh! what a precious knowledge was that! 
What a tale of love and mercy and fatherly compassion and above all 
of justice had not Judaism to tell the world! What grand lessons, 
what sublime precepts, what beautiful truths had not Judaism to im- 
part! Entering boldly upon its career with the proud consciousness 
of its own divine truth, it proclaimed at the outset its pure conception 
of God and made His Unity its watchword. ‘The Lord our God is 
the one Eternal God.” Such is the banner of Judaism, such was the 
first announcement of Judaism, such was its constant proclamation 
amidst all the tribulations it afterward encountered, such is its motto 
to-day, and such will it ever be until all the world shall take up and 
echo that glorious cry. But the true knowledge of God, and his -at- 
tributes was not all that Judaism had to teach. Man’s nature and mis- 
sion on earth, his duties, his destiny, were subjects upon which no 
correct judgments were formed until Judaism imparted those religious 
truths necessary for man to believe and those moral laws through the 
observance of which every human being may become good and happy. 
Truly it is Judaism which gave birth to all the higher sentiments of 
which humanity is capable, and to us Jews, as the promulgators of. 
that religion, the world owes a debt of gratitude. How that debt has 
been paid is known to every reader of history. The martyrdom to 
which our race was subjected for eighteen unbroken centuries, the 
persecutions we have suffered, the tortures we have endured—all be- 
cause we would not surrender our noble belief, our God-appointed 
mission, are facts too well authenticated and too generally acknow- 
ledged to need recapitulation at the present time. Let us then turn 
to the one bright feature in that retrospect which is otherwise so pain- 
fully dark—the devotion with which we clung to our heritage and the 
good we did the world in return for all the bitter hatred, the un- 
measured scorn, the inhuman contumely which was heaped upon us. 
Driven from country to country, from city to city, from village to 
village, the despised and reviled of men, the Jew went over the whole 


world and not only kept his faith intact, but wherever he went-sowed 
Vout. IV.—2. 
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the seeds of true religion and in other ways also benefited his species. 
For not alone do we claim pre-eminence in the science of theology, 
but also in the arts of poesy and music, which undoubtedly sprung 
from us. Philosophy, astronomy, mathematics, medicine and juris- 
prudence are also indebted to us for their introduction into certain 
countries whither our enemies had driven us, and last though not 
least, commerce has received its greatest impulse through Jewish 
talent and Jewish energy. 

Such was the Judaism of the past. While the religious question 
was deluging the world with blood and seeking to carry conviction 
to men’s minds by means of the sword, the rack and the torch, 
Judaism was pursuing her quiet path, bearing in silence the odium 
and the shame that was cast upon her, scattering blessings every- 
where in return for the curses which were so plentifully heaped upon 
her, and uniting her own followers in the closest bonds of brotherly 
love and kindling in their breasts the most ardent devotion to their 
God and their cause. 

But at last the night of Israel’s sorrows passed, and a glorious morn 
arose. Toward the close of the eighteenth century, the spirit of 
civilization breathed upon the petrified forms of social and spiritual 
life and inaugurated a new epoch in the world’s history. Then came 
those momentous revolutions which shook the earth to its centre and 
vibrated through every channel of society. The Declaration of 
American Independence sounded the key note for man’s emancipation 
from the thraldom of ancient systems, and its echo was heard far 
across: the ocean, faintly at first, but gradually growing stronger and 
stronger, until the French Revolution caught up its strain and, with a 
voice of thunder, made it resound throughout Europe. Then did the 
nations of the old world shake off the dust of barbarism and enter 
upon a career of humanity and enlightenment. The foundations 
upon which the systems of the old regzmes were established gave way 
and the entire superstructure fell to the ground. Then did Judaism 
also feel that her hour had struck and that she was thenceforth to 
emerge from the darkness in which she had been so long enveloped. 
Then did she perceive that the time had arrived for her to throw off 
the armor she had worn as a national religion and to appear in her 
own heavenly garb as the universal and only religion. Then arose 
in Germany the great Jewish thinkers—the leaders of that movement 
which, under the name of Reform, was not only to regenerate Judaism, 
but to accomplish the holy task of uniting the Jew and the Christian 
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in the common bonds of humanity. Westward this movement took 
its way, battling for every inch of the ground it gained, until it planted 
itself safely and securely on American soil. 

And here I feel that I ought not to tax your patience with any re- 
view of the present state of Judaism outside of our own country. We 
shall find in our own condition of affairs enough to claim our most 
serious attention and enable us to form some judgment as to the 
Judaism of the future. 

When Reform first reared its head among us, it came in the shape 
of a restorer of public worship. It was found that the old ritual with 
its cumbersome repetitions and unnecessary ceremonies no longer pro- 
duced devotional feeling, and the spirit of Judaism, so far as the Syn- 
agogue was concerned, was almost obscured by the form. Hence its 
first mission was to remodel the service and make it more attractive. 
By degrees, however, its programme was enlarged. Not alone had 
old forms and customs to yield to the demands of a progressive intel- 
ligence, but all ideas connected with the national character of Judaism 
had to be abandoned. You all know how the old has been torn down, 
how, little by little and step by step, nearly all of the customs which 
were once held sacred have been abrogated, and how by degress nearly 
every vestige of Judaism, as a national religion, has been removed. 
You all know how these changes have been justified, and how oppo- 
sition was silenced by the constant cry of Progress, progress! Well, 
what has been the result of this so-called progress? What, I ask, is 
the state of Judaism to-day in spite of those gigantic reforms which 
have been made? Have we or have we not made any true progress ? 
My good friends, let us not deceive ourselves; let us not evade the 
question, for sooner or later it must be answered; and beware lest 
should it be delayed, it may indeed be answered too late. “The 
pulpit,” says one of the greatest preachers of the age, “is for living 
truth aimed at living men.” Bear with me, then, if the truth I am 
about to speak be not as palatable as you would like to hear. Have 
we or have we not made any true progress? I answer unhesitatingly, 
“We have not.” Devoted as I am to the reform cause, I cannot, 
I dare not, hide from myself the real state of affairs and I must not 
hide it from you. That which we call Judaism to-day, is not Judaism, 
is not the religion destined for mankind; it is, alas! that I should be 
forced to say it—Skepticism, Infidelity ! The materialistic spirit of the 
age has made frightful inroads on our fold. Apathy and indifference 
ure everywhere observable. Hence the trifling with religion, the reck- 
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less dealing with sacred subjects, we so often encounter. See how bitter 
are the fruits of this unbridled license. The rising generation are 
growing up to be utterly callous to all the requirements of Judaism. 
Ignorant of the noble history of their race, knowing nothing of the 
wealth of Jewish literature which our ancestors bequeathed to us, they 
care little whether Judaism survives their day or not. And what has 
caused this sad degeneracy ? Are we to attribute the blame to Reform ? 
Are its doctrines and teachings so destructive to the welfare and even 
the very existence of Judaism? Is Reform indeed only a subterfuge 
for materialism? No friends, not so. It is not Reform which is at 
fault ; it is the manner of our reform. Believing that the old orthodox 
system contained many abuses, superstitions and fallacies, and that 
a removal of these would elevate and spiritualize the masses, we have 
devoted all our energy to tear down, but have done absolutely noth- 
ing toward building up. For what after all are our magnificent 
temples, our grand organs, our well-trained choirs! Very excellent 
appendages to the more substantial requirements of Judaism, but 
without them complete failures, monuments not of religious zeal but 
of its utter want. For a while the novelty may please, and, if I may 
be permitted a theatrical expression in the pulpit, “ the performances 
will draw good houses.” But unless the honest conviction of the 
truth of Judaism, the sincere love for its mission, the willingness to 
make sacrifices in its cause, and the knowledge requisite to establish 
such conviction, love and willingness, be present in the hearts and 
minds of the audience, the novelty will wear off and the sacred edi- 
fices will be empty. 

I have spoken exclusively of Reform Judaism, because in this coun- 
try there really is no other. Orthodoxy in the true acceptation of 
the term no longer exists in America, for with but few exceptions, 
those who profess to be orthodox are so merely in theory, while in 
the few congregations that yet remain under that system, the same 
cause of complaint exists. People are indifferent, they will not attend 
synagogue, they keep the Sabbath no better than the professed re- 
formers, and they take as little pains as we do, to instruct their 
children in the principles of our faith. 

Such is the Judaism of the presentage. Not avery flattering picture, 
surely, but still a trueone. Judging then fromthe evidence before us, 
what will become of it in the future? 

A momentous question indeed! Who shall answer it? The Ju- 
daism of the future! Who shall declare it? You, my brethren and 
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sisters, you men and women, fathers and mothers in Israel, you alone 
have the power to determine its future. Either Judaism will be 
swept away entirely by the huge wave of materialism which is even 
now engulphing some of the brightest minds in the world; or it will 
arise from its lethargy, break the iron chains of bigotry, superstition 
and irreligion which still fetter the greater portion of the human race, 
uproot infidelity and atheism, and unite mankind under one grand 
and noble banner whose motto will be “God and Humanity.” Now 
which of these is it to be? There is no middle ground, mark you, 
no compromise, no halting between the two. Either Judaism is to 
die, never to be resuscitated, or it is to go boldly forward and enter 
upon a life of immortality. Will you dig its grave or will you give 
it eternal vitality? In your hands alone lies its fate. If now you 
miss your opportunity Judaism is lost, for with the tendency to 
Nihilism which is already so apparent in the rising generation, it can 
hardly be expected that they will come to the rescue. Indeed it is 
they who are in danger, they who are to be rescued, and it will 
take a strong arm and a willing heart to bring them back to the 
path of revealed religion. 

“But what shall we do,” it may perhaps be asked. “Shall we 
check the onward march of ‘civilization; shall we stem the tide of 
progress ; shall we curtail the free exercise of thought?” By no means. 
To attempt either of these would be to aim at impossibilities and to 
result in failure. We can no more put a stop to progress than we 
ean to the rotation of the earth. Neither can we stand still, for as 
everything moves on in the universe, we too must move or cease to 
be. But we must, as we move, be sure that we do so in the right 
direction. Progress does not mean merely change; its true synonym 
is development. Now every change is not a development, nor is 
every progress a benefit. We may make much progress and yet ac- 
complish little good. The true progress, the healthy progress is:sure 
and steady. It is not the creature of impetuosity, but the child of 
reflection and judgment. And here, if you will pardon me for offer- 
ing a word of counsel to your own congregation, I would say: “ You 
too will be called upon to take part in the onward move; do not 
hesitate in your course ; be progressive by all means, but “ make haste 
slowly ;” in every reform you introduce, in every change you make, 
consider well beforehand all its bearings and all the consequences 
likely to ensue; do not be radical, for radicalism in Judaism has 
hitherto not gone down to the roots and cut away only what is bad 
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but it has cut everything away and put nothing in its place; do not 
try to outdo every other congregation in the number of your reforms, 
for this rivalry is not the outgrowth of a true religious spirit, but labor 
to make your reforms such as shall elevate your soul to God and inure 
to the benefit of Judaism.” In this spirit I would speak to all con- 
gregations. I would say to them, “If you have cleared the ground 
of the debris of ages, hasten to build up on the barren site an endur- 
ing superstructure which shall be the means of preserving Judaism 
for all time.” Of what shall that structure be made? Of true 
religious knowledge imparted to the masses through different channels. 

First by placing in our pulpits good and true men, men of ability and 
integrity, men of principle in whom the love of God preponderates 
over the love of self, men capable of speaking the language of the 
country to our sons and daughters. I maintain that every Jewish 
pulpit in the land should give forth its lessons in the vernacular, and 
if in some congregations it would, from the force of cireumstances, be 
impractical to do so in English alone, then let the German pulpit go 
hand in hand with the English pulpit, but by no means let it usurp 
its place. Our ministers too must be honest in their convictions and 
in all their sentiments. They must be faithful sentinels, worthy 
watchmen, true servants of the Most High. They must be clear and 
explicit in their utterances, warn their flocks of the dangers which 
surround them, and be not afraid to tell them the plain, ungarnished 
truth. Vague generalities, empty phrases, wily expressions which may 
mean one thing and may mean another, sycophantic flattery, and idle 
self-congratulations, do nothing but injury to both flock and pastor, 
for though they may for a while go down with a few of the illiterate, 
they will be certain in the long end to merit the scorn and indigna- 
tion of every sensible mind. 

With our pulpits all occupied in the manner indicated, the next step 
should be the establishment in every congregation of classes for young 
men and young women, in religious instruction and biblical interpre- 
tation. These classes should be conducted either directly by the 
minister or by competent teachers under his supervision. The Sun- 
day religious schools are excellent institutions, but do not meet the 
end I have in view, the education of those who are too old to attend 
those schools. If these classes are made interesting enough, our 
youths and our maidens will soon take as much delight in acquiring 
religious knowledge as in any of their secular studies. Friday even- 
ing lectures on Jewish history and literature may also be given with 
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much pleasure and profit, and perhaps may be the means of bringing 
about a better observance of the Sabbath. Then every encourage- 
ment should be given to the dissemination among the people of such 
works as may tend to diffuse religious knowledge and awaken an 
interest in Jewish matters. But these are only a few of the many 
things which might be done, to perpetuate Judaism and insure its 
speedy recognition asthe Universal Religion. Above all, however, the 
elders must give the juniors the precious example of pure and upright 
lives. The theoretical lessons imparted in the Temple, in the religious 
school, in the lecture room, or at the bible class, must receive their prac- 
tical illustrations in the lives and deeds of the parents at home and 
abroad, in private and in public. Oh! my respected friends, what a 
sweet consolation, what a source of comfort and joy it will be to you, 
when the final moments of your earthly c:reer have arrived, to re- 
flect that through your bright and noble example, your children are 
worthy of bearing your honored names to the latest posterity, and 
that through the influence of your upright lives, you have done as 
much for your hallowed faith as your ancestors did when .they cheer- 
fully suffered the pain of martyrdom rather than yield one principle of 
God’s law. Oh! what a glorious reward will be yours; whata 
heavenly light will break forth upon you, as your spirits released from 
their corporeal bondage soar upward to God; what bliss unspeakable 
will be your portion in the future! For while your souls are dwelling 
in the realms of immortality, the good seed you have sown on earth 
will have taken deep root, and will have grown into a healthy tree 
whose branches cover the world. For then Judaism will be Religion 
in the purest conception of the word; then will its teachings and 
moral precepts have absolute dominion, “ for the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea,” then will all nations and all races be united in a common brother- 
hood—the children of One Father, and then will they come to worship 
on the mountain of the Lord, exclaiming in one accord, “ Praised be 
the name of the glory of His Kingdom for ever and ever.” Amen. 





DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 
(SIXTH ARTICLE.) 


In a preceding article I have given a brief sketch of exclusively 
Catholic education, or rather Catholic popular instruction generally 
as it exists in France. The subject of the present article is an 
inquiry into the social, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
gentler sex in Catholic countries, as influenced by the same system 
of education, and where its influence must necessarily be much 
greater as being less weakened by counteracting circumstances, 
namely, opposing and competing systems, the surrounding diffusion 
of knowledge, and, in spite of opposition and prohibition, the freer 
access to books as sources of information and enlightenment and 
means of approach to many facts and truths. The reader will thus 
have afforded him an opportunity of comparing with it the American 
national system, which aims at the expansion of the female mind, and 
the enlightenment as well as the social and political usefulness of 
the sex, as members of society ; a system too well known to require, 
in this connection, any further remarks. What, then, is that system 
of Catholic education which is to mould the mind of the young girl, 
so as to form the intelligent woman, the careful mother, the faithful 
wife, the useful member of society? What is it, even in France, 
“the most enlightened country” in Europe ? 

Prior to the introduction by the government in France of a system 
of education for girls, the condition of female society is represented 
by Bishop Dupanloup in the following terms : 

It is necessary to premise, that M. de Maistre, a great Catholic 
authority, had stated in substance, that it was quite suflicient for 
women to have some little smattering of knowledge; thus, for 
instance, that it was enough for them to know what men were doing 
and talking of, so far as to know that Pekin is not in Europe; and 
that Alexander the Great did not demand in marriage a niece of 
Louis XIV.; that though they might love and admire the beautiful, 
they were not to be allowed to express it; that art or study of any 
kind, was to be only carried on by way of amusement; that woman 
is only ridiculous and unhappy, if she should attempt anything 
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serious, in any department of knowledge; that if she does attempt it, 
she only becomes a monkey ; in short, that though she may be recep 
tive of the thoughts of others, the power of original thought cannot 
and ought not to be hers. 

To this Bishop Dupanloup replies, that not only have women a 
right to intellectual cultivation, but that it is also a duty; that God 
never makes useless gifts, and woman has received from her Creator 
the gift of intelligence, that it may be used. ‘“ Woman,” the bishop 
says, “is not what she is erroneously considered to be—the property 
of man; not made only for him, to be her end and aim, a fascinat- 
ing creature to be adored, but still an inferior being, forthe use and 
pleasure of man, who is alone to be her master, legislator, and judge, 
as though she had herself neither soul, conscience, nor moral liberty, 
and as if God had not given her also faculties, aspirations and rights, 
as well as duties.” 

The bishop proceeds to show that “the repressed capabilities and 
dissatisfied desires, which are not allowed to feed on what is good 
and true, fix on all sorts of false and unwise objects, and hence Zhe 
lowness of mental and moral tone, the feeble-mindedness of many 
women evidently fit for better things, but whose education has been 
stopped, when they were really children.” ‘A clever woman,” he 
says, “ will not remain confined to such arid duties, as M. de Maistre 
desires. The knowledge that ‘Pekin is not in Europe,’ and the 
like, will not satisfy her, and unless she has intellectual pleasures, as 
a rest from material duties, she will resort to frivolity, in order to 
escape ennui. We must not deceive ourselves: rigid principles, 
with nothing but futile occupation; devotion with a merely material 
or worldly life, produce women without resources in themselves, 
and often insupportable to their husbands and children. Earnest, 
intellectual occupation, calms her exaggerated feelings of anxiety ; 
restores the balance of her mind and satisfies any just and noble 
desires she possesses; it gives peace sometimes more than any . 
grzyer, and brings back the spirit of order and good sense.” “It is 
the part of a Christian woman to teach her daughters to dread the 
dangers of brutifying stupidity and idleness ; the social and intellec- 
tual suicide, produced by having no employment, no office, no work ; 
to show the religious and political necessity of taking up a useful 
position in life; of asserting one’s influence in the cause of right... 
She must become serious, reflective, firm, courageous, I will even say 
manly in thought, to be able to do her part. ... She is intended as the 
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socia of the man—even more, his helpmate, support, counsellor, 
adjutorium.” Study is necessary to accomplish her most import- 
ant duties—those toward her children. She must attend to their 
intellectual as well as to their moral education.” “Study, makes 
women like their homes, and instead of being ‘crushed and flattened 
under the enormous weight of nothing,’ as De Maistre calls it, gives 
them an occupation and an interest therein.” 

Nothing can be more admirable than the bishop’s tone, or more 
judicious than his remarks. Had he written a prize essay in defence 
of the American national system of education, he could scarcely 
have employed stronger arguments, expressed in more convincing 
forms, than he did in his little pamphlet. The Cardinal Archbishop 
of Bordeaux, member of the Senate, followed suit; and it now 
remained to find a proper remedy for the invariably defective state 
of female education in France, and the condition of society in that 
country, as influenced by that state of education. A paternal gov- 
ernment, of course, felt itself called upon for action, and the Minister 
of Public Instruction appealed to the whole lay body of teachers to 
organize a better system for the education of women. 

After all Bishop Dupanloup had written, it might have been 
expected that he would have hailed such a measure on the part of 
the government, whosoever might have been the parties, charged 
with the carrying it out. Far from it! Muonseigneur Dupanloup 
was furious. To have himself “nursed the pinion which impelled 
the steel,” was too much for his equanimity, and forgetting all his 
former philosophic calm, he published two very strongly worded 
condemnatory pamphlets, wherein he declares, that the whole was 
the result of a conspiracy, to take the education of women out of 
the hands of the Church. But what was, what is, the nature of that 
education? It is described in a little book, written by M. de 
Sauvestre as one of the representatives of the Jay and reforming 
part of the community, and entitled Sur les genoua de Veglise.* 

“Tf,” says M. de Sauvestre, “the Church has already had th® 
whole of the education of the girls in her own hands, as by your own 
confession is the case, upon it must fall the responsibility of the state 
of things which has called forth the reprobation of the two bishops.’” 

“For nearly twenty years the clergy in France have enjoyed an 





*Literally, ‘On the Church’s lap,” but the witty French title is more telling than 
ite English rendering can be. Some extracts from the book have been given in a 
former article. 
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influence recalling the worst days of the restoration; for ten years, 
that clergy have had the direction of almost all education, as Mon- 
signeur admits; and what are the results—in his own words? 
‘Flimsiness, frivolity, superficiality.’ ‘A young woman, in general, 
knows nothing, absolutely nothing; she knows all about dress, 
fashions, operas, balls, races, the absurdities of other people and so 
forth ; but alas! should conversation turn on any subject connected. 
with history, geography, ete., she is struck dumb; she is incapable 
of talking on business, art, politics, or science.” “These girls,” says 
Sauvestre, “so well up in horses and theatres, all come out of fashior- 
able convents.” 

It is not necessary to give a detailed description of the course of 
tuition in the convents; but to the studies and practices are the 
following: That to the “stern philosophy of Lignori, are added the 
exercises for girls, according to the method of St. Ignatius, when the 
object is preparation for a holy life. The aspirant is to imagine that 
she sees before her some holy scene and place; for instance that of 
the annunciation ; to fancy the blessed house where the holy Mary 
is awaiting in the moonlight, the beautiful angel who is to bring to 
her the happiness and glory of maternity.”"* Then comes “the con- 
templation of the circumcision in the same way.” “ Imagine your- 
self in the stable where it is performed,” the whole scene being 
given in what we must consider most extraordinary detail. 


* In the church of ‘‘Our Lady of Lorette” may be seen the very house in which 
Mary received from the Angel Gabriel the mystery of maternity, and in which her 
son was brought up. Within the house there is, or ut least was, some years since, a 
painting by Farini, representing Saint Joseph carried by angels to the feet of the 
Virgin, to ask pardon for the suspicion which he had entertained of her pregnancy— 
a suspicion strengthened by the conduct of the angel, who, instead of walking into 
the house, as any mere mortal would or could have done, appears to have entered by 
the window; St. Joseph not having reflected that angels having six instead of four 
limbs, namely, besides arms and legs, a pair of wings, so indispensable for flying 
from and to heaven, naturally enough, took the shortest road. The humbled look 
of the good man contrasts beautifully with the severe look of reproach cast upon 
‘him by the chaste and triumphant wife. A number of neighbors, male and female, 
are introduced on the canvas, who appear to be witnesses to the contrition of 
the indulgent husband. This picture was stolen, but one, said to be a copy, and 
attributed to the same painter, was found in a church at Bologna. One cannot help. 
being struck with the mixture of human passion and religious sentiment, by which 
both painters and sculptors appear to have been inspired in the production of some 
of their masterpieces, so numerous in the three hundred and thirty churches in the: 
city of Rome. 

Among the splendid sepulchral monuments erected in St. Peter’s church, is that of 
Alexander VII. Near the spot where it was to be erected, was a door leading to an 
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The coarse materialism of the exercises of Death and Hell is still 
worse. ‘“ You are to realize through every sense—sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, touch—what will take place on your deathbed; your 
cries of pain, the death rattle, your agony and fear; then the tolling 
of the bell; the sexton digging your grave; your nasty smell after 
your death; your funeral; the conversation of those who see you 
carried along and discuss your character.” The contemplation of 
Hell is “to bring up before your mind, first the abyss, its length, 
width, depth, filled with an enormous fire; then the horrible smell 
of the smoke, as of pitch and sulphur; the taste all that can be con- 
ceived of bitterness, such as tears; the noise of sighs, cries of agony, 
blasphemy, and howling, amidst the roar of the flaming fire,” etc. 

Part of the recommendations for a holy life consists in a seclusion 
of four weeks, wherein five such exercises are to be gone through 
each day. ‘“ You are to deprive yourself as much as possible of the 
light of day; the doors and windows are to be closed, only light 
enough being left to read and perform necessary things. Avoid all 
thoughts which can give you joy, such as the Resurrection.” A 
haircloth shirt, girdle with small iron chains, and discipline, even 
to the drawing of blood, are recommended. Vo conversation, except 
with the director. The patients are to live with the phantasmagoria 
of death, hell, and the crucifixion; to weep, accuse themselves of 
sins, invoke phantoms, and to believe in their own guilt; if the 
phantoms do not appear at their call to lash themselves, torture their 
bodies, in order to drive away all reality and judgment. By the 
time the seclusion is ended, the wretched victims have probably lost all 
control over their reason, require a director indeed, and are in a fit 
state of subjection to that director. “These exercises, singularly 
called spiritual, are used in all the religious houses in France, and 
are to be found in every variety of edition and of different arrange- 
ments, “they produce a deep self-contempt, the giving up thought 
and action alike to the director, the fear of hell, a systematic destruc- 





apartment, and which could not be dispensed with. The genius of the artist has 
turned this very inconvenience to account. Death is seen to issue from the door to 
cut short the days of the Pontiff. Two statues, Charity and Truth, come to support 
him and give him confidence. The latter was completely naked, but beautiful in 
form and feature to that degree, that one of the canons of the church, a Spainard 
by birth, fell so desparately in love with it, that Innocent XI. ordered it to be 


‘decently covered, as if naked Truth was out of place in the church of St. Peter and 
‘Theology concealed it. 
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tion of reason and conscience.* This is what has been put in the 
place of morality; and this is why the country desiresto take the 
direction of education into its own hands.” 

The Bishop had gone so far, in his first work, as to allow, that 
female education, as now conducted, “even the most religious, does 
not give any taste for serious work, or but too rarely; that it dissi- 
pates, weakens, and debases the minds of women, instead of strength- 
ening and raising them. “Who,” answers the layman, “are to 
blame for this, if the clergy are always crying woe to those who 
seek in human science, for what will satisfy their curiosity, and when 
the ideals held up for imitation, are those contained in the Lives of 
Saints, Servants of Mary, etc., the absurdities and indecencies of 
which are too unpleasant to quote? These books are given as prizes 
and constitute the staple religious reading in schools and-convents 
(the “besotted lecture piense” which Miss Bronte describes with such 
horror in Villette). What must be a girl’s notion of a useful life 
and of true piety, who is called upon to admire, e. g. “the blessed 
Benoite Reneurae,” who “used to discipline every day from her 
fifteenth to her forty-fifth year, wore haircloth fifteen years, iron 
bracelets armed with sharp points twelve years, iron gaiters four 
years, a corset’ of tin pierced inside like a rasp for five years, all 
which sounds like the penances of some Indian fakir in honor of 
some hideous Juggernaut.” 

In an “exercise” given to the pupils of a convent in Ile et Vilaine, 
the vision of a nun who had appeared to one of the sisters, gives. 
much information as to purgatory. “It is like a lime-kiln, but some 
souls endure icy cold.” “The Holy Virgin does not often come 
there, but when she does, she talks to every soul and tells them how 
long there time will be.” “St. Joseph very rarely visits the souls, 
she has seen him only once.” The nun who saw the vision offered 
a calming gift of holy water; the soul was pleased, but said that it 
felt hot, and, vanishing, left a piece of the burnt flesh of her fingers 
behind, which looks like burnt velvet. “To doubt the truth of this 
apparition,” says the directress, “ appears impossible, considering the 
infinite good resulting from that two-fold miracle.” “The flesh of a 
soul!” says Sauvestre, admiringly. Be it remembered that the 
French convent schools are not private and independent specula- 





* Whether these exercises are good for the soul I donot stop to inquire. Those 
that have a taste for them no doubt enjoy them. Sarna con gusto no pica; but. 
what is their influence as part of education for this world ? 
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tions, but that they are part of a great organization, carried on 
under the guidance of the Church. 

“The details of the strange, mystic, amorous passion inculeated 
toward the Savior in these young girls, are too startling to give;”* 
but Sauvestre relates a trial in which a certain Rev. Father Gonzaga 
figured before the law courts of Poictiers, where letters were pro- 
duced, such as “I threw you palpitating into the arms of your 
husband” (Jesus Christ); showing how such sentiments may be 
abused. 

In the presence of the facts stated, Bishop Dupanloup says, “To 
take girls out of the influence of the clergy is to deprive them of all 
religion, to make them atheistic.” .... “La femme sage, modeste, 
laborieuse,” can only be obtained “sur les genoux de l’eglise,” in 
the face of his. own report of the utter failure, hitherto, of this very 
influence in the ordinary modern French woman. 

Many of the subjects of lectures cited by the Bishop may not be 
very judicious ; but does he think the erratic literature of the convent 
more likely to produce modest women? As he says many of the 
professors may have gone far in scientific rationalisms, but a study of 
the surprising facts of the catechism is hardly muy to fortify the 
mind against its attacks. 

“Tt is however supposed that a young girl is more likely to be 
religious for believing that Pilate died at Vienna and that birds were 
born of the sea; that being during several weeks shut up in a darkened 
room, thinking of nothing but the sufferings of hell and the compan- 
ionship of devils, wearimg a tin corset perforated like a rasp; de- 
prived of all conversation or intercourse, except with her spiritual 
director; lashing herself five times a day or scourged by that same 
director ;* dreaming of the extatic pleasure of being thrown panting 
and palpatating into the arms of that savior whose sculptured or graven 
image it constantly exposed to her view, her senses, her contemplation ; 





* Many of the expressions of the original I have softened down thus, and have substi- 
tuted the word startling for a much stronger epithet employed by the author. 

+See hereafter the case of the Padre Polaya. 

* Amongst the ancient pagans, (I forget whether it was amongst the Greeks or Egyp- 
tians) barren women presented themselves before the priest, to receive discipline. ‘The 
woman was to crouch before him naked. She was to hold his left hand in both hers, 
while she received a number of lashes administered by him with a short staff to which 
were appended a number of leather straps, a sort of ‘‘ cat-of-nine-tails.” A representa- 
tion of this discipline may be seen in a work already quoted elsewhere in one of these 
articles, namely, ‘* Goeree’s Joodiche and Mosesche Outheden.” It is upward of sixty 
years since I read the work, or have seen it. 
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who after four weeks of such a life has become partially insane—that 
such a girl will turn out to be a wiser woman, better wife, better 
mother, than the girl who has been educated in our “godless schools ?” 
‘The question is answered by the condition of female society in 
France, in every Catholic community, by Bishop Dupanloup him- 
self.” Thus far M. de Sauvestre on female education in France. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


SKETCHES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Dr. Zunz, BY Rev. H. B. AscHER. 


(Continued from Vol. III, page 467.) 


Tuvus was, at the commencement of the sixteenth century, the whole 
of the western part of Europe almost depopulated of its Jewish in- 
habitants. The most of them, as yet, lived only in Germany, Italy, 
Poland, and in the Ottoman and African states. Not very consider- 
able has their number been in the distant provinces of Asia, nor in 
Arabia, where, even at the present moment, independent Jews are yet 
in existence at Hedshas, black Jews in Mocca, white ones at Sennaar ; 


in Persia, where they live under oppression, and in a state of com- 
plete ignorance; in Afghanistan, where they carry on traffic and 
trade from Cabul to China; in India, where mention has already been 
made, about the fifth century, of their settlement in Eranganor; in 
Cochin China, where they probably arrived with some Portuguese 
-settlers, and where their chief occupation consists in agriculture and 
handicraft; at the Buchari, where they have secured some civil rights 
:and immunities, and where they are owners of extensive silk and 
metal manufactories ; in Tartary, China, and Abyssinia, where they 
maintained their independent position down to the year 1608; and 
.also in Sudan and Loango. In nothern Africa, especially at Algiers, 
Tlemezen, Oran, Tetuan, Tunis, &c., many a new Hebrew congrega- 
tion rose at the side of the old-established ones, on account of the 
numerous families who were compelled to leave Spain, anno 1391 and 
1492. A separate quarter was (anno 1504) assigned to the Jews at 
Fez in the new town. The Jews of Fez and Tafilett were particu- 
‘larly favored,-in the middle of the seventeenth century, by Muley 
Archey. In Morocco, where the Jews are placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of a sheik and twelve city representatives, it is not very seldom 
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that the highest offices are superintended by Jews, whose chief busi- 
ness is trade and traffic. The Jews in Barbary were, anno 1790 in 
several places exposed to severe maltreatment on account of some 
political feud, and those of Algiers lived under the most disgraceful 
oppression, from which they were only liberated (anno 1830) by the 
French. 

But far more auspicious was their condition in Turkey, and 
especially in the Morea, where their number continued to increase, on 
account of the numerous settlers who emigrated from the various 
European provinces; and with the exception of some exactions 
imposed on them by the respective Pashas, the intolerence of the 
Janissaries, and some other mishaps, the Jews have seldom been 
molested. The Jews have most considerable and important commu- 
nities at Constantinople, Adrianople, Salonica, Smyrna, Aleppo, and 
Damascus. The Jews of Palestine, who mostly consist of Polish 
emigrants, live, even at the present day, in the greatest want and 
misery. The Jews in Turkey share, in common with the other 
Osmanli subjects, equal rights and privileges ; and also in Egypt has 
their condition been considerably ameliorated. 

Better and more humane feelings began to evince themselves 
toward the Jews in Christian Europe with the dawn of civilization, 
the cultivation of science, and the introduction of reform into the 
Roman Church. But spite of the spread of science and progress of 
civilization in that happy period, the just claims of the Jews were 
nevertheless withheld from them in many provinces till the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century. Both the inquisitions and the various 
Popes combined to tyrannise over the Jews of Italy, during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in a most arbitrary manner. 
Sermons instructive of Christian doctrines were preached in 1584 at 
Rome to the Jews in all the churches, which sermons a Papal bull 
compelled them to attend; and not very unfrequently have the 
inoffensive Jews been forced, till 1570, to quit their respective places 
of residence, as, for instance, their banishment from Naples, which 
occurred in 1540. They however enjoyed more liberty at Venice, 
Padua, Florence, Pisa, and, since anno 1600, even at Livorna (Leg- 
horn), where they possess at present flourishing schools, splendid 
synagogues and colleges, and excellent charitable institutions and 
asylums. In many places they are compelled to live in Jewries 
(Ghettoes). The Jews of Sardinia are allowed to carry on in their 
Ghettoes trades, professions, and mechanical pursuits, but they are 
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excluded from the privilege of possessing landed property. The 
Jews of Modena were again subjected, in 1831, to the same restric- 
tion, from which they had been relieved anno 1814. There are also 
Jewish congregations in Lombardy and Dalmatia; the former have 
even secured some civic privileges. In France there were already, as 
early as 1550, some Spanish and Portuguese Jews admitted to settle at 
Bayonne and Bordeaux; and those of Alsace and Lothringen obtained 
pretty nearly their former constitution and liberties under the auspices 
of the French government. The degrading impost of the body-tax 
was abolished 1784; and throngh the revolution of 1791 the rights of 
citizens were granted to the Jews, from which period the name of 
Jew was changed for the appellation of Zsraelite. To contirm this new 
but propitious and happy event, an assembly of renowned and notable 
Jews, and a Sanhedrim, were, 1806, convoked by an imperial decree. 
The restrictions of anno 1808 were only temporary. By the constitu- 
tions of 1814 and 1830, and by the law of 1831—by virtue of which 
every Jewish Rabbi, minister, and official was placed under the imme- 
diate pay of the government treasury—the emancipation of the French 
Jews was fully completed. The same humane principles prevail also 
in Belgium, where perfect emancipation has been secured to the Jews. 
The Jews, who have, since 1655, been re-admitted to settle in 
England, obtained, 1723, the privilege of beiag owners of landed 
property ; and though the nationalization act of 1753 was revoked ata 
later period, they have nevertheless lived since then in that blessed em- 
pire in undisturbed tranquillity. Since 1830 they have been admitted 
to become members of the city corporations ; from 1833 they have been 
called to the bar; and since 1845, they obtained also, by an act of 
Parliament, access to the aldermanic dignity. The Portuguese Jews 
found also (anno 1603) an asylum and a happy home in the liberated 
Netherlands; and both the Spanish and the German Jews, though 
they were excluded from civic immunities—which were only granted 
to them anno 1796—nevertheless enjoyed in this realm liberty. The 
government, in a royal decree of 1814, granted and confirmed their 
complete emancipation. 

In Denmark, where the Jews are already ‘tdi in the year 
1600, many rights and privileges were granted to them anno 1738; 
and from the year 1814 they have been almost in the enjoyment of 
unlimited naturalization. In Sweden, the Jews were only allowed to 
settle as late as anno 1776, in Stockholm and in three other cities, 


and only to a few individuals were some civic rights awarded by way 
Vor. IV.—3. 
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of distinction. Norway, even to the present day, refuses to the Jews 
admission into her provinces.* From original and old Russia, where 
the Jews were received under the protection of Peter the Great, they 
were subsequently exposed, 35,000 in number, to the inhuman treat- 
ment of banishment in 1743, under the reign and by the decree of the 
Empress Elizabath. They were, however, re-admitted under the reign 
of Catherine II. Some liberties were conferred on them by Alexander 
I, viz., to carry on trade, traffic, &c., of which they were again deprived 
by Nicholas I. They live in large numbers under the Russian govern- 
ment and scepter in Courland, Crimea (Odessa and Cherson), in 
Grusien—where mention has been made in the mediseval ages of the 
Jewish city Aspauboni—Caucasus, and in the provinces which be- 
longed formerly to the kingdom of Poland. Some gradual emancipa- 
tion of the Jews has been under contemplation in Russia from 1835 ; 
there likewise new Jéwish schools have been established. The Jews 
are now compelled to serve in the army. 
(To BE CONTINUED. ) 
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Ir we could read the secret history of our enemies, we should find 
in each man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all hostil- 
ity. —Longfellow. 

More hearts pine away in secret anguish for the want of kindness 
from those who should be their comforters than from any other ca- 
lamity in life.— Young. 

Despondency is not a state of humility; onthe contrary, it is the 
vexation and despair of a cowardly pride ; nothing is worse ; whether 
we stumble or whether we fall, we must only think of rising again 
and going on in our course.—Senelon. 

It is a pity we so often succeed in our attempt to deceive each 
other, for our double-déaling generally comes down upon ourselves. 


To speak a lie or to act a lie is alike contemptible in the sight of 
God and man.—L’verton. 





* Thanks to Heaven, this hitherto stubborn dominion has ultimately listened to the 
dictates of reason and humanity. The Jews have lately been admitted into Norway, and 
placed almost on an equality with their Christian brethren.—TRansLaTor. 





THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR. 


BY GRACE AGUILAR. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘* They had met, and they had parted ; 
Time had closed o’er each again, 
Leaving lone the weary hearted 
Mournfully to wear his chain.”—MS. 

A pEtictousty cool, still evening, had succeeded the intense heat of 
a Spanish summer day, throwing rich shadows and rosy gleams on a 
wild, rude mountain pass in central Spain. Massive crags and gigan- 
tic trees seemed to contest dominion over the path, if path it could 
be called ; where the traveler, if he would persist in going onward, 
could only make his way by sometimes scrambling over rocks, whose 
close approach from opposite sides presented a mere fissure covered 
with flowers and brushwood, through which the slimmest figure would 
fail to penetrate ; sometimes wading through rushing and brawling 
streams, whose rapid currents bore many « jagged branch and craggy 
fragment along with them; sometimes thi ading the intricacies of a 
dense forest, recognizing the huge pine, the sweet acorn oak, the cork 
tree, interspersed with others of lesser growth, but of equally wild 
perplexing luxuriance. On either side—at times so close that two 
could not walk abreast, at others so divided that forests and streams 
intervened—arose mountain walls seeming to reach the very heavens, 
their base covered with trees and foliage, which gradually thinning, 
left their dark heads totally barren, coming out in clear relief against 
the deep blue sky. 

That this pass led to any inhabited district was little probable, for 
it grew wilder and wilder, appearing to lead to the very heart of the 
Sierra Toledo—a huge ridge traversing Spain. By human foot it 
had evidently been seldom trod; yet on this particular evening a 
traveler there wended his solitary way. His figure was slight to 
boyishness, but of fair proportion, and of such graceful agility of 
movement, that the obstacles in his path, which to others of stouter 
mould and heavier step might have been of serious inconvenience, ap- 
peared by him as unnoticed as unfelt. The deep plume of his broad- 
rimmed hat could not conceal the deep blue restless eyes, the delicate 
complexion, and rich brown clustering hair; the varying expression 
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of features, which if not regularly handsome, were bright with intel- 
ligence and truth, and betraying like a crystal mirror every impulse 
of the heart—characteristics both of feature and disposition wholly 
dissimilar to the sons of Spain. 

His physiognomy told the truth. Arthur Stanley was, as his name 
implied, an Englishman of noble family ; one of the many whom the 
disastrous wars of the Roses had rendered voluntary exiles. His 
father and four brothers had fallen in battle at Margaret’s side. 
Himself and a twin brother, when scarcely fifteen, were taken pris- 
oners at Tewkesbury, and for three years left to languish in prison. 
Wishing to conciliate the still powerful family of Stanley, Edward of- 
fered the youths liberty and honor if they would swear allegiance to 
himself. They refused peremptorily; and, with a refinement of 
cruelty more like Richard of Gloucester than himself, Edward 
ordered one to the block, the other to perpetual imprisonment. They 
drew lots, and Edwin Stanley perished. Arthur, after an interval, 
succeeded in effecting his escape, and fled from England, lingered in 
Provence a few months, and then unable to bear an inactive life, 
hastened to the Court of Arragon ; to the heir apparent of which, he 
bore letters of introduction, from men of rank and influence, and 
speedily distinguished himself in the wars then agitating Spain. The 
character of the Spaniards—impenetrable and haughty reserve—oc- 
casioned, in general, prejudice and dislike towards all foreigners. 
But powerful as was their pride, so was their generosity; and the 
young and lonely stranger, who had thrown himself so trustingly and 
frankly on their friendship, was universally received with kindness 
and regard. In men of lower natures, indeed, prejudice still lin- 
gered; but this was of little matter ; Arthur speedily took his place 
among the noblest chivalry of Spain ; devoted to the interests of the 
King of Sicily, but still glorying in the name and feeling of an 
Englishman, he resolved, in his young enthusiasm, to make his coun- 
try honored in himself. 

He had been five years in Spain, and was now four and twenty ; 
but few would have imagined him that age, so frank and free and full 
of thoughtless mirth and hasty impulse was his character. These last 
fifteen months, however, a shadow seemed to have fallen over him, 
not deep enough to create remark, but felt by himself. His feelings, 
always ardent, had been all excited, and were all concentrated, on a 
subject so wrapt in mystery, that the wish to solve it engrossed his 
whole being. Except when engaged in the weary stratagem, the 
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rapid march, and actual conflict, necessary for Ferdinand’s interest, 
but one thought, composed of many, occupied his mind, and in soli- 
tude so distractingly, that he could never rest ; he would traverse the 
country for miles, conscious indeed of what he sought, but perfectly 
unconscious where he went. 

It was in one of these moods he had entered the pass we have de- 
scribed, rejoicing in its difficulties, but not thinking where it led, or 
what place he sought, when a huge crag suddenly rising almost 
perpendicularly before him, effectually roused him from his trance. 
Outlet there was none. All around him towered mountains, reaching 
to the skies. The path was so winding, that, as he looked around be- 
wildered, he could not even imagine how he came there. To retrace 
his steps, seemed quite as difficult as to proceed. The sun too had 
declined, or was effectually concealed by the towering rocks, for sud- 
den darkness seemed around him. There was but one way, and 
Stanley prepared to scale the precipitous crag before him with more 
eagerness than he would a beaten path. He threw off his cloak, 
folded it in the smallest possible compass, and secured it like a knap- 
sack to his shoulders, slung his sword over his neck, and, with a 
vigorous spring, which conquered several paces of slippery rock at 
once, commenced the ascent. Some brushwood, and one or two 
stunted trees, gave him now and then a hold for his hands; and oc- 
casional ledges in the rock, a resting for his foot ; but still one false 
step, one failing nerve, and he must have fallen backward and been 
dashed to pieces; but to Arthur the danger was his safety. Where 
he was going, indeed he knew not. He could see no further than 
the summit of the crag, which appeared like a line against the sky ; 
but any bewilderment were preferable to the strange stagnation 
toward outward objects, which had enwrapped him ten minutes 
before. 

Panting, breathless, almost exhausted, he reached the summit, and 
before him yawned a chasm, dark, fathomless, as if nature in some 
wild convulsion had rent the rock asunder. *The level ground on 
which he stood was barely four feet square ; behind him sloped the 
most precipitous side of the crag, devoid ot tree or bush, and slippery 
from the constant moisture that formed a deep black pool at its base. 
Stanley hazarded but one glance behind, then looked steadily forward, 
till his eye seemed accustomed to the width of the chasm, which did 
not exceed three feet. He fixed his hold firmly on a blasted trunk 
growing within the chasm ; it shook—gave way—another moment and 
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he would have been lost ; but in that moment he loosed his hold, clasped 
both hands above his head, and successfully made the leap—aware 
only of the immense effort .by the exhaustion which followed, com- 
pelling him to sink down on the grass, deprived even of energy to 
look around him. 

So marvellous was the change of scenery on which his eyes unclosed, 
that he started to his feet, bewildered. A’ gradual hill, partly covered 
with rich meadow grass, and partly with corn, diversified with foliage, 
sloped downward, leading by an easy descent to a small valley, where 
orange and lime trees, the pine and chestnut, palm and cedar, grew 
in beautiful luxuriance. On the left was a small dwelling, almost hid- 
den in trees. Directly beneath him a natural fountain threw its. 
sparkling showers on beds of sweet-scented and gayly-colored flowers. 
The hand of man had very evidently aided nature in forming the wild 
yet chaste beauty of the scene; and Arthur bounded down the slope, 
disturbing a few tame sheep and goats on his way, determined on 
discovering the genius of the place. 

No living object was visible, however ; and with his usual reckless. 
spirit, he resolved on exploring further, ere he demanded the hos- 
pitality of the dwelling. A narrow path led into ‘a thicker wood, 
and in the very heart of its shade stood a small edifice, the nature of 
which Arthur vainly endeavored to understand. It was square, and 
formed of solid blocks of cedar ; neither carving nor imagery of any 
kind adorned it; yet it had evidently been built with skill and care. 
There was neither tower nor bell, the usual accompaniments of a 
chapel, which Stanley had at first imagined it; and he stood gazing 
on it more and more bewildered. At that moment, a female voice 
of singular and thrilling beauty sounded from within. It was evi- 
dently a hymn she chanted, for the strain was slow and solemn, but 
though words were distinctly intelligible, their language was entirely 
unknown. The young man listened at first, conscious only of in- 
creasing wonderment, which was quickly succeeded by a thrill of 
hope, so strange, so engrossing, that he stood, outwardly indeed as if 
turned to stone ; inwardly, with every pulse so throbbing that to move 
or speak was impossible. The voice ceased; and iri another minute 
a door, so skillfully constructed as when closed to be invisible in the 
solid wall, opened noiselessly ; and a female figure stood before him. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘* Farewell ! though in that sound be years 
Of blighted hopes and fruitless tears— 
Though the soul vibrate to its knell 
Of joys departed—yet farewell.” 
Mrs. HEemans. 


To attempt description of either face or form would be useless. 
The exquisite proportions of the rounded figure, the very perfection of 
each feature, the delicate clearness of the complexion—brunette when 
brought in close contact with the Saxon, blonde when compared with 
the Spaniard—all attractions in themselves, were literally forgotten, 
or at least unheeded, beneath the spell which dwelt in the expression 
of her countenance. Truth, purity, holiness, something scarcely of 
this nether world, yet blended indescribably with all a woman’s 
nature, had rested there, attracting the most unobservant, and _rivet- 
ing all whose own hearts ‘contained a spark of the same lofty attri- 
butes. Her dress, too, was peculiar—a full loose petticoat of dark 
blue silk, reaching only to the ankle, and so displaying the beautifully- 
shaped foot ; a jacket of pale yellow, the texture seeming of the finest 
woven wool, reaching to the throat; with sleeves tight on the 
shoulders, but falling in wide folds as low as the wrist, and so with 
every movement displaying the round soft arm beneath. An antique 
brooch of curiously wrought silver confined the jacket at the throat. 
The collar, made either to stand up or fall, was this evening unclosed 
and thrown back, its silver fringe gleaming through the clustering 
tresses that fell in all their native richness and raven blackness over 
her shoulders, parted and braided on her brow, so as to heighten the 
chaste and classic expression of her features. 

On a stranger that beautiful vision must have burst with bewilder- 
ing power: to Arthur Stanley she united memory with being, the past 
with the present, with such an intensity of emotion, that for a few 
minutes his very breath was impeded. She turned, without seeing 
him, in a contrary direction; and the movement roused him. 

“ Marie!” he passionately exclaimed, flinging himself directly in 
her path, and startling her so painfully, that though there was a 
strong and visible effort at self-control, she must have fallen had he 
not caught her in his arms. There was an effort to break from his 
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hold, a murmured exclamation, in which terror, astonishment, and 
yet joy, were painfully mingled, and then the heroine gave place 
to the woman, for her head sunk on his shoulder and she burst into 
tears. 

Time passed. Nearly an hour from that strange meeting, and still 
they were together; but no joy, nor even hope was on the counte- 
nance of either. At first, Arthur had alluded to their hours of happy 
yet unconfessed affection, when both had felt, intuitively, that they 
were all in all to each other, though not a syllable of love had passed 
their lips ; on the sweet memories of those blissful hours, so brief, so 
fleeting, but still Marie wept: the memory seemed anguish more than 
joy. And then he spoke of returned affection, as avowed by her, 
when his fond words had called it forth; and shuddered at the recol- 
lection that that hour of acknowledged and mutual love, had proved 
the signal of their separation. He referred again to her agonized 
words, that a union was impossible, that she dared not wed him; it 
was sin even to love him; that in the tumultuary, yet delicious emo- 
tions she had experienced, she had forgotten, utterly forgotten in 
what it must end—the agony of desolation for herself, and, if he so 
loved her, for Stanley also—and again he conjured her to explain their 
meaning. They had been separated, atter that fearful interview, by 
a hasty summons for him to rejoin his camp; and when he returned, 
she had vanished. He could not trace either her or the friend with 
whom she had been staying. Don Albert had indeed said, his wite 
had gone to one of the southern cities, and his young guest returned to 
her father’s home; but where that home was,-Don Albert had so ef- 
fectnally evaded, that neither direct questionings nor wary caution 
could obtain reply. But he had found her now; they had met once 
more, and oh, why need they part again? Why might he not seek 
her father, and beseech his blessing and consent ¢ 

His words were eloquent, his tone impassioned, and hard indeed 
the struggle they occasioned. But Marie wavered not in the repeti- 
tion of the same miserable truth, under the impression of which they 
had separated before. She conjured him to leave her, to forget the 
existence of this hidden valley, for danger threatened her father and 
herself if it were discovered. So painful was her evident terror, that 
Arthur pledged his honor never to reveal it, declaring that to retrace 
the path by which he had discovered it, was even to himself impossi- 
ble. But still he urged her, what was this fatal secret? Why was 
it sin to love him? Was she the betrothed of another? and the 
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large drops starting to the young man’s brow denoted the agony of 
the question. 

“No, Arthur, no,” was the instant rejoinder: “I never could love, 
never could be another’s ; this trial is hard enough, but it-is all Ihave 
to bear. I am not called upon to give my hand to another, whiie 
my heart is solely thine.” 

“Then wherefore join that harsh word ‘sin,’ with such pure lové, 
my Marie? Why send me from you wretched and most lonely, 
when no human power divides us?” 

“No human power !—alas! alas!—a father’s curse—an offended 
God—these are too awful to encounter, Arthur. Oh do not try me 
more; leave me to my fate, called down by my own weakness, dear- 
est Arthur. If you indeed love me, tempt me not by such fond 
words; they do but render duty harder. Oh, wherefore have you 
loved me !” 

But such suffering tone, such broken words, were not likely to 
check young Stanley’s solicitations. Again and again he urged her, 
at least to say what fatal secret so divided them ; did he but know it, 
it might be all removed. Marie listened to him for several minutes, 
with averted head and in unbroken silence; and when she did look 
on him again, he started at her marble paleness and the convulsive 
quivering of her lips, which for above a minute prevented the utter- 
ance of a word. 

“Be it so,” she said at length; “ you shall know this impassable 
barrier. You are too honorable to reveal it. Alas! itis not that fear 
which restrained me; my own weakness which shrinks from being to 
thee as to other men, were the truth once known, an object of aversion 
and of scorn.” 

“ Aversion! scorn! Marie, thou ravest,” impetuously exclaimed 
Stanley ; “torture me not by these dark words: the worst cannot be 
more suffering.” 

But when the words were said, when with blanched lips and cheeks, 
and yet unfaltering tone, Marie revealed the secret which was to 
separate them for ever, Arthur staggered back, relinquishing the 
hands he had so fondly clasped, casting on her one look in which love 
and aversion were strangely and fearfully blended, and then burying 
his face in his hands, his whole frame shook as with some sudden 
and irrepressible anguish. 

“ Thou knowest all, now,” continued Marie, after a pause, and she 
stood before him with her arms folded on her bosom, and an expres- 
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sion of meek humility struggling with misery on her beautiful 
features. “Senor Stanley, I need not now implore you to leave me; 
that look was sufficient, say but you forgive the deception I have 
been compelled to practice—and—and forget me. Remember what 
IT am, and you will soon cease to love.” 

“Never, never!” replied Stanley, as with passionate agony he 
flung himself before her. “Come with me to my own bright land; 
who shall know what thou art there? Marie, my own beloved, be 
mine. What to me is race or blood? I see but the Marie I have 
loved, I shall ever love. Come with me. Edward has made over- 
tures of peace if I would return to England. For thy sake I will 
live beneath his sway ; be but mine, and we shall be happy yet.” 

“And my father,” gasped the unhappy girl, for the generous 
nature of Arthur’s love rendered her trial almost too severe. “ Wilt 
thou protect him too? wilt thou for my sake forget what he is, and 
be to him a son?” He turned from her with a stifled groan. 
“Thou canst not—I knew it—oh bless thee for thy generous love; 
but tempt me no more, Arthur; it cannot be; I dare not be thy 
bride.” 

“And yet thou speakest of love. °Tis false, thou canst not love 
me,” and Stanley sprung to his feet disappointed, wounded, till he 
scarce knew what he said. “I would give up Spain and her mon- 
arch’s love for thee. I would live in slavery beneath a tyrant’s rule 
to give thee a home of love. I would forget, trample on, annihilate 
the prejudices of a life, unite the pure blood of Stanley with the 
darkened torrent running through thy veins, forget thy race, descent, 


all but thine own sweet self. I would do this, all this for love of 


thee. And for me, what wilt thou do?—reject me, bid me leave 
thee—and yet thou speakest of love: ’tis false, thou lovest another 
better !” 

“ Ay!” replied Marie, in a tone which startled him, “ay, thow 
hast rightly spoken; thy words have recalled what in this deep agony 
I had well nigh forgotten. There is a love, a duty stronger than 
that I bear to thee. I would resign all else, but not my father’s 
God.” 

The words were few and simple; but the tone in which.they were 
spoken recalled Arthur’s better nature, and banished hope at once. 
A pause ensued, broken only by the young man’s hurried tread, as 
he traversed the little platform in the vain struggle for calmness. 
On him this blow had fallen wholly unprepared; Marie had faced it 
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from the moment they had parted fifteen months before, and her 
only prayer had been (a fearful one for a young and loving heart) 
that Stanley would forget her, and they might never meet again. 
But this was not to be; and though she had believed herself prepared, 
one look on his face, one sound of his voice had proved how vain had 
been her dream. 

‘I will obey thee, Marie,” Stanley said, at length, pausing before 
her. “TI will leave thee now, but not—not for ever. Nog no; if in- 
deed thou lovest me time will not change thee, if thou hast one 
sacred tie, when nature severs that, and thou art alone on earth, thow 
shalt be mine, whatever be thy race.” . 

“ Hope it not, ask it not! Oh, Arthur, better thou shouldst hate 
me, as thy people do my race: I cannot bear such gentle words,” 
faltered poor Marie, as her head sunk for a minute on his bosom, 
and the pent-up tears burst forth. “ But this is folly,” she continued, 
forcing back the choking sob, and breaking from his passionate em- 
brace. “There is danger alike for my father and thee if thow 
tarriest longer. Not that way,” she added, as his eye glanced 
inquiringly toward the hill by which he had descended; “there is 
another and an easier path ; follow me—thou wilt not betray it ?” 

“ Never !” was the solemn rejoinder, and not a word more passed 
between them. He followed her through what seemed to be an end- 
less maze, and paused before a towering rock, which smooth and 
perpendicular as a wall built by man, ran round the vale and seemed 
to reach to heaven. Pushing aside the thick brushwood, Marie 
stood beside. the rock, and by some invisible movement, a low door 
flew open and disclosed a winding staircase. 

“Thou wilt trust me, Arthur ?” 

“ Ay, unto death,” he answered, springing after her up the rugged 
stair. Narrow loopholes, almost concealed without by trees and 
brushwood, dimly lighted the staircase, as also a low, narrow 
passage, which branched off in zig-zag windings at the top, and 
terminated, as their woody path had done, in a solid wall. But 
again an invisible door flew open, closing behind them; and after 
walking about a hundred yards through prickly shrubs and entangled. 
brushwood that obscured his sight, Marie paused, and Arthur gazed 
round bewildered. A seemingly boundless plain stretched for miles 
around him, its green level only diversified by rocks scattered about. 
in huge masses and wild confusion, as if hurled in fury from some 
giant’s hand. The rock whence he had issued was completely in- 
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visible. He looked around again and again, but only to bewilder 
himself yet more. 

“The way looks more dreary than it is. Keep to the left: though 
it seems the less trodden path thou wilt find there a shelter for the 
night, and to-morrow’s sun will soon guide thee to a frontier town ; 
thy road will be easy then. Night is falling so fast now, thou hadst 
best not linger, Arthur.” 

But he did linger, till once more he had drawn from her a con- 
fession of her love, that none other could take his place, even while 
she conjured him never to seek her again—and so they parted. 
Five minutes more, and there was not a vestige of a human form on 
the wide-extended plain. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘*Now History unfolds her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time.” 


Ciearty to comprehend the internal condition of Spain at the 
period of our narrative (1479)—a condition which, though apparently 
purely national, had influence over every domestic hearth—it is 
necessary to glance back a few years. The various petty Sovereignties 
into which Spain had been divided never permitted any lengthened 
period of peace; but these had at length merged into two great king- 
doms, under the names of Arragon and Castile. The form of both 
governments was monarchical; but the genius of the: former was 
purely republican, and the power of the sovereign so circumscribed 
by the Junta, the Justicia, and the Holy Brotherhood, that the vices 
or follies of the monarch were of less consequence, in a national point 
of view, in Arragon, than in any other kingdom. It was not so with 
Castile. From the death of Henry the Third, in 1404, a series of 
foreign and civil disasters had plunged the kingdom in a state of 
anarchy and misery. John the Second had some virtues as an 
individual, but none as a king; and his son Henry, who succeeded 
him in 1450, had neither the one nor the other. Governed as _ his 
father had been, entirely by favorites, the discontent of all. classes of 
his subjects rapidly increased ; the people were disgusted and furious 
at the extravagance of the monarch’s minion ; the nobles, fired at his 
insolence ; and an utter contempt of the king, increased the virulence 
of the popular ferment. Unmindful of the disgrace attendant on his 
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divorce from Blanche of Navarre, Henry sought and obtained the 
hand of Joanna, Princess of Portugal, whose ambition and unprinci- 
pled intrigues heightened the ill-favor with which he was already re- 
garded. The court of Castile, once so famous for chastity and honor, 
sank to the lowest ebb of infamy, the shadow of which, seeming to 
extend over the whole land, affected nobles and people with its bale- 
ful influence. All law was at an end: the people, even while they 
murmured against the King, followed his evil example; and history 
shrinks from the scenes of debauchery and licentiousness, robbery 
and murder, which desecrated the land. But this state of things 
could not last long, while there still remained some noble hearts 
amongst the Castilians. Five years after their marriage, the Queen 
was said to have given birth to a daughter, whom Henry declared 
should be his successor, in lieu of his young brother Alfonso (John’s 
son, by a second wife, Isabella of Portugal). This child the nobles 
refused to receive, believing and declaring that she was not Henry’s 
daughter, and arrogated to themselves the right of trying and passing 
sentence on their Sovereign, who, by his weak, flagitious conduct had, 
they unanimously declared, forfeited all right even to the present 
possession of the crown. 

The confederates, who were the very highest and noblest officers 
of the realm, assembled at Avita, and with a solemnity and pomp 
which gave the whole ceremony an imposing character of reality, de- 
throned King Henry in effigy, and proclaimed the youthful Alfonso 
sovereign in his stead. All present swore fealty, but no actual good 
followed : the flame of civil discord was re-lighted, and raged with 
yet greater fury ;continuing even after the sudden and mysterious 
death of the young prince, whose extraordinary talent, amiability, 
and firmness, though only fourteen, gave rise to the rumor that he 
had actually been put to death by his own party, who beheld in his 
rising genius the utter destruction of their own turbulence and pride. 
Be this as it may, his death occasioned no cessation of hostilities, 
the confederates carrying on the war in the‘name of his sister, the 
Infanta Isabella. Her youth and sex had pointed her out as one not 
likely to interfere or check the projects of popular ambition, and 
therefore the very fittest to bring foward as an excuse for their revolt. 
With every appearance of humility and deference, they offered her the 
crown ; but the proudest and boldest shrank back abashed, before 
the flashing eye and proud majesty of demeanor with which she 
answered, “The crown is not yours to bestow; it is held by Henry, 
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according to the laws alike of God and man; and till his death, you 
have no right to bestow, nor I to receive it.” 

But though firm in this resolution, Isabella did not refuse to coin- 
cide in their plans for securing her succession. To this measure 
Henry himself consented, thus appearing tacitly to acknowledge the 
truth of the reports that Joanna was a surreptitious child, and for a 
brief period Castile was delivered from the horrors of war. Once 
declared heiress of Castile ‘and Leon, Isabella’s hand was sought by 
many noble suitors, and her choice fell on Ferdinand, the young 
King of Sicily, and heir-apparent to the crown of Arragon. Love was 
Isabella’s incentive. Prudence, and a true patriotic ambition, urged 
the Archbishop of Toledo not only to ratify the choice, but to 
smooth every difficulty in their way ; he saw at once the glory which 
might accrue to Spain by this peaceful union of two rival thrones. 
Every possible and impossible obstacle was privately thrown by 
Henry to prevent this union, even while he gave publicly his con- 
sent; his prejudice against Ferdinand being immovable and deadly. 
But the maneuvers of the Archbishop were more skilful than those 
of the King. The royal lovers—for such they really were—were 
secretly united at Valladolid, to reach which place in safety Ferdi 
nand had been compelled to travel in disguise, and attended only by 
four cavaliers; and at that period so straitened were the circumstances 
of the Prince and Princess who afterward possessed the boundless 
treasures of the new world, that they were actually compelled to 
borrow money to defray the expenses of their wedding! 

The moment Henry became aware of this marriage, the civil strug- 
gle recommenced. In vain the firm, yet pacifie Archbishop of 
Toledo recalled the consent he had given, and proved that the union 
not only secured the after-glory of Spain, but Henry’s present undis- 
turbed possession of his throne. Urged on by his wife, and his 
intriguing favorite, the Marquis of Villena, who was for ever chang- 
ing sides, he published a manifesto, in which he declared on oath that 
he believed Joanna to be his daughter, and proclaimed her heiress of 
Castile. Ferdinand and Isabella instantly raised an army, regardless 
of the forces of Portugal (to whose monarch Joanna had been 
betrothed), who were rapidly advancing to the assistance of Henry. 
Ere, however, war had regularly commenced, a brief respite was ob- 
tained by the death of Henry, and instantly and unanimously Isabella 
was proclaimed Queen of Leon and Castile. Peace, however, was 
not instantly regained; the King of Portugal married Joanna, and 
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resolved on defending her rights. Some skirmishing took place, and 
at length a long-sustained conflict near Fero decided the point—Fer- 
dinand and the Castilians were victorious; the King of Portugal made 
an honorable retreat to his own frontiers, and the Marquis of Villena, 
the head of the malcontents, and by many supposed to be the real 
father of Joanna, submitted to Isabella. Peace thus dawned for 
Castile; but it was not till three years afterward, when Ferdinand 
had triumphed over the enemies of Arragon, and succeeded his father 
as Sovereign of that kingdom, that any vigorous measures could be 
taken for the restoration of internal order. 

The petty Soveriegnties of the Peninsular with the sole exception 
of the mountainous district of Navarre, and the Moorish territories in 
the south, were now all united; and it was the sagacious ambition of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to render Spain as important in the scale of 
kingdoms as any other European territory; and to do this, they knew, 
demanded as firm a control over their own subjects, as the subjection 
of still harassing foes. 

Above a century had elapsed since Spain had been exposed to the 
sway of weak or evil kings, and all the consequent miseries of misrule 
and war. Rapine, outrage, and murder had become so frequent and 
unchecked, as frequently to interrupt commerce, by preventing all 
communication between one place and another. «The people ac- 
knowledged no law but their own passions. The nobles were so en- 
grossed with hatred of each other, and universal contempt of their 
late sovereign, with personal ambition and general discontent, that 
they had little time or leisure to attend to any but their own interest. 
But a very brief interval convinced both nobles and people that a 
new era was dawning for them. In the short period of eighteen 
months, the wise administration of Isabella and Ferdinand, had ef- 
fected a sufficient change to startle all ranks into conviction that their 
best interests lay in prompt obedience, and in exerting themselves in 
their several spheres, to second the sovereign’s will. The chivalric 
qualities of Ferdinand, his undoubted wisdom and unwavering firm- 
ness, excited both love and fear; while devotion itself is not too 
strong a term to express the national feeling entertained toward 
Isabella. Her sweet, womanly gentleness, blended gs it was with the 
dignity of the sovereign; her ready sympathy in all that concerned 
her people—for the lowest of her subjects; doing justice, even if it 
were the proud noble who injured, and the serf that suffered—all 
was so strange, yet fraught with such national repose, that her influ- 
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ence every year increased; while every emotion of chivalry found 
exercise, and yet rest in the heart of the aristocracy for their Queen ; 
her simple word would be obeyed, on the instant, by men who would 
have paused, and weighed, and reasoned, if any other—even Ferdi- 
nand himself—had spoken. Isabella knew her power; and if ever 
sovereign used it for the good, the happiness of her people, that proud 
glory was her own. 

In spite of the miserable condition of the people during the civil 
struggles, the wealth of Spain had not decreased. It was protected 
and increased by a class of people whose low and despised estate was, 
probably, their safeguard—these were the Jews, who for many cen- 
turies had, both publicly and secretly, resided in Spain. There were 
many classes of this people in the land, scattered alike over Castile, 
Leon, Arragon, Navarre, and also in the Moorish territories; some 
there were confined to the mystic learning and profound studies of 
the schools, whence they sent many deeply learned men to other 
countries, where their worth and wisdom gained them yet greater 
regard than they received in Spain ; others were low and degraded in 
outward seeming, yet literally holding and guiding the financial and 
commercial interests of the kingdom ;—whose position was of the 
lowest—scorned and hated by the very people who yet employed 
them, and exposed to insult from every class; the third, and by far 
the largest body of Spanish Jews, were those who, Israelites in se- 
cret, were so completely Catholic in seeming, that the court, the camp, 
the council, even the monasteries themselves, counted them amongst 
them. And this had been the case for years—we should say for 
centuries—and yet so inviolable was the faith pledged to each other, 
so awful the dangers around them, were even suspicon excited, that 
the fatal secret never transpired ; offices of state, as well as distinc- 
tions of honor, were frequently conferred on men who, had their faith 
or race been suspected, would have been regarded as the scum of the 
earth, and sentenced to torture and death, for daring to pass for what 
they were not. At the period of which we write, the fatal enemy to 
the secret Jews of more modern times, known as the Holy Office, did 
not exist ; but a secret and terrible tribunal there was, whose power 
and extent were unknown to the Sovereigns of the land. 

The Inquisition is generally supposed to have been founded} by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, about the year 1480 or ’82; but a deeper 
research informs us that it had been introduced into Spain several 
centuries earlier, and obtained great influence in Arragon. Confid- 
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ing in the protection of the papal see, the Inquisitors set no bounds 
to their ferocity : secret informations, imprisonments, tortures, mid- 
night assassinations, marked their proceedings ; but they overreached 
themselves. All Spain, setting aside petty rivalships, rose up against 
them. All who should give them encouragement or assistance were 
declared traitors to their country; the very lives of the Inquisitors 
and their families were, in the first burst of fury, endangered ; but 
after a time, imagining they had sunk into harmless insignificance, 
their oppressors desisted in their efforts against them, and were 
guilty of the unpardonable error of not exterminating them entirely.* 

According to the popular belief, the dreaded tribunal slept, and so 
soundly, they feared not, imagined not its awakening. They little 
knew that its subterranean halls were established near almost all the 
principal cities, and that its engines were often at work, even in the 
palaces of kings. Many a family wept the loss of a beloved member, 
they knew not, guessed not how—for those who once entered those 
fatal walls were never permitted to depart; so secret were their’ 
measures, that even the existence of this fearful mockery of Justice 
and Religion was not known, orat that time it would have been wholly 
eradicated. Superstition had not then gained the ascendency which 
in after years so tarnished the glory of Spain, and opened the wide 
gates to the ruin and debasement under which she labors now. The 
fierce wars and revolutions ravaging the land had given too many, 
and too favorable opportunities for the exercise of this secret power ; 
but still, regard for their own safety prevented the more public dis- 
play of their office, as ambition prompted. The vigorous proceedings 
of Ferdinand and Isabella rendered them yet more wary; and little 
did the Sovereign suspect that in their very courts this fatal power 
held sway. The existence of this tribunal naturally increased the dan- 
gers environing the Israelites who were daring enough to live amongst 
the Catholics as one of them; but of this particular danger they 
themselves were not generally aware, and their extraordinary skill 
in the concealment of their faith (to every item of which they yet. 
adhered) baffled, except in a very few instances, even these ministers 
of darkness. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


* Stockdale's History of the Inquisition. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE AND THE ROTHSCHILDS. 


BY A. WELLINGTON HART. 


A oontrisution to Harper’s Magazine for January, under the cap- 
tion of “ Knights of the Red Shield,” professes to give the history of 
the Rothschild family,.and under such guise, perpetrates an outrage 
on the memory of the founder of the London house—Baron Nathan 
Meyer Rothschild. It is not my purpose to criticise the article as it 
deserves. I merely wish to correct those mis-statements which, while 
they rake up the ashes of a great and good man, serve no better pur- 
pose than to exhibit a malignancy unworthy of the magazine that 
published them. Many of these perversions of fact are of themselves 
inoffensive, and merely prove how utterly ignorant the writer is of his 
subject ; thus, for instance, we are told the Rothschilds once came to the 
succor of the Bank of England, when in reality it was just the reverse. 
The London firm required a loan for a short time and made applica- 
tion to the Bank of England offering securities therefor. The Gov- 
ernor promptly declined, and, as Nathan Meyer Rothschild was not 
in the habit of being refused, he withdrew and summoned his bankers 
for a conference. The London firm shift monthly their bank account 
from one to the other of the banks which they select to receive their 
deposits and cash their checks, for they never ask for a discount. 
Now it happened that the amount of gold in the Bank of England 
was at the time at the lowest point, and if a run had been commenced 
it would have led to the suspension of the bank. Mr. Rothschild 
gathered in all his balances from his several bankers and walking 
into the Bank of England, demanded specie for three times the 
amount held by that institution. The Governor was staggered at the 
position Mr. Rothschild had placed the bank in, and immediately 
convened the directors. They conveyed the expression of their deep 
regret at the occurrence and Mr. Rothschild withdrew his demand for 
the specie. A few years after when the charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land required renewal, Mr. Rothschild was summoned, and he then 
expressed to the Committee) of the House of Commons his belief that 
the Government funds, without positive safeguard, should never be 
committed to the custody of a private corporation, since he could 
have bankrupted the Bank of England had he been vindictive and 
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selfish enough, but that the course he pursued was merely the warn- 
ing voice of one who was stronger in funds than the bank itself. The 
contributor to Harper’s will be enlightened on this subject if he will 
refer to Francis’ History of the Bank of England. 

Mr. Rothschild is charged with being “covetous and churlish. ” 
The above truthful narrative is a positive example of that covetous- 
ness and churlishness which I trust will be manifested by every 
banker of intelligence and integrity when placed in a similar posi- 
tion. 

The story of Mr. Rothschild going to Belgium and Waterloo, and 
hanging on to the skirts of the Duke of Wellington who threatened 
to hang “the skulking Jew,” is simply a sensational story: got up 
for the occasion and disseminated without the least regard for truth 
or fact. Carrier pigeons were used to express news, and the agents 
of the respective houses committed all their cipher messages to these 
winged carriers. Mr. Rothschild never left the city of London dur- 
ing all this period, for his presence at Waterloo would have militated 
against the chances of money making, for the carrier pigeon would 
have made the voyage in one quarter the time that he would have 
taken to cross the channel. What advantage or motive then, to 
prompt the great financier to abandon his “ charmed circle” and risk 
his life on the battle-field? I doubt much if the contributor to 
Harper’s ever read or heard of such a narrative. 

I now wish to show that the prominent features of Mr. N. M. 
Rothschild’s character indicated neither churlishness nor covetousness 
to prompt the enmity of his fellow men, or to hold before his eyes 
the dagger or pistol of the assassin. Mr. Rothschild was the repre- 
sentative of great monied interests, centered in his firm, yet held by 
the world at large. If he conducted his business with the strictest 
honor and integrity, from what source could spring the jealousies or 
vindictiveness of his brother bankers and brokers? Taking on our 
side of the water, such representative men as Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
and Thomas A. Scott as railroad kings ; William B. Astor, in landed 
estate, and Moses Taylor as a wealthy, eminent banker, who has ever 
heard of their lives being threatened? Each has made his ynillions 
by the rise and fall of stocks or in the rise of property. Purity of 
character is a shield against the assassin’s threats, and as this writer 
gives Mr. Rothschild credit for great bravery in imperiling his life 
on the battle-field, where his presence was uncalled for even for per- 
sonal or selfish motives, I opine that this contributor must have drawn 
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heavily on his own imagination when he gives the most minute par- 
ticulars of a death-bed scene in which there were no participants but 
the immediate and personal members of his own family. 

The offer of Anselm Rothschild to his wife of $500,000 if she 
would give him a male heir, goes far to show that the contributor’s 
sources of information are valuable and reliable, no doubt drawn from 
the gossip of some monthly nurse! Such an assertion however is 
simply disgusting, and is enough to bring down the contempt of 
every intelligent reader on the head of this interviewing Bohemian. 

The contributor asserts that the late N. M. Rothschild was princely 
in his entertainments yet penurious to the last degree when dealing 
with his employees; that he would dispute a bill for a shilling and 
keep overworked clerks on the verge of starvation; that he was lavish 
with his vanity but a niggard at heart; that he was a giant in grasp 
and enterprise but a worm in soul; that he invested nothing in hu- 
manity, for humanity to his shortsightedness returned no interest ; 
that he had few friends and numberless enemies, and that his churlish 
and covetous nature had led him to become a monomaniac, believing 
his life was ever threatened by assassins, so much so, that on his death- 
bed he exclaimed, “ He is trying to kill me! quick, quick, give me 
the gold!” This reliable contributor also states as his own opinion— 
whatever that may be worth—that it was a mercy to the magnificent 
hunks that he was not conscious that he was parting forever from the 
seventy to eighty millions of dollars he was supposed to have left, for - 
the thought would have annihilated his sordid soul; and in another 
place he thinks that five years in which he made a million of dollars 
ought to have satisfied this Archfiend of Pawnbrokers ! »Now mark 
this same historian’s account of the firm of which Mr. Rothschild was 
the founder, director and prime mover in every phase, and let us in- 
quire into the animus of his writing and we will find it is simply a 
prejudice against the Jewish race that not even civilization in the 
nineteenth century will soften. Hear what he says and then judge if 
he is a truthful historian or a base slanderer : 

“ Their word is religiously kept. Their promise, once given, is as 
certain of redemption as their drafts are to be paid. Their financial 
record # blameless. That which they say they will do may be re- 
garded as done. ...The Rothschilds have common sense and wncom- . 
mon honesty.” 

“Their charities to their co-religionists have been many and liberal. 
They have endowed schools, built hospitals and founded almshouses. 
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Their attachment to their ancient form of worship is noble and com- 
mendable.” 

“ Respecting their partnership affairs every Rothschild is as silent 
as the Sphinx. They are never mentioned outside of their immediate 
family. ...They trust themselves and distrust humanity. ...They im- 
part nothing to their employees which is not essential to their business. 
Scarcely anyone of their accountants or agents knows anything of 
‘their affairs beyond his proper functions.” 

“Their energy, courage, ability and integrity command the ad- 
miration of the whole commercial world. . .. They were sublime in 
their self-dependence, glorious in their capacity for management.” 

“Tt has been from the beginning the fixed policy of the Rothschilds 
to keep as inviolable secrets tlicir smallest as well as their largest 
transactions.” 

Now how can this contributor reconcile the various assertions he 
makes of their losses and gains, their investments and their wealth 
when the simple fact, as stated by himself, is patent, that no secret 
has ever been divulged in reference to the transactions of the Roths- 
childs. 

I will now speak of the philanthropy and charity of Mr. N. M. 
Rothschild, whose character has been limned in such an atrocious 
manner and whose memory is dragged from the grave, after a sleep 
of nearly forty years. 

During his life he never neglected the poor ; his charities were un- 
bounded. He had a great regard for the Chief Rabbi, Dr. Hirschell, 
and through him he devoted thousands of pounds annually for the 
relief of poor and distressed members of the Jewish faith. An interest- 
ing incident occurred which I will narrate. For years, semi-annually, 
a carter would deliver at the Jewish Orphan Asylum cases of clothing _ 
for the boys and girls. The source whence this benefaction came 
was unknown. No explanation was vouchsated, a receipt was given, 
and the children clathed. Mr. Rothschild paid @ visit to Frankfort- 
on-the-Main where he sickened and died. It was the period for the 
fall supply and none came. A month after the family’s return to 
London, and of the burial of this great and benevolent man, the cases 
of clothing were delivered, and for the first time it was discovered 


‘Who did good by stealth and blushed to find it fame.” 


This is the character traduced by Harper’s correspondent, who 
looks with horror at an intermarriage sanctioned by the Bible, and 
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views it as incestuous! I may not myself admire the intermarriage of 
first cousins, yet I claim that physiologists are much divided as to the 
effects of such marriages on the physicial body or brain. Weak minds 
have not yet marred the earthly happiness of the Rothschild family. 
Their high position in the aristocratic circles of England ; their levi- 
athan transactions all over Europe, in fact the world ; their prominence 
in Parliament, Baron Lionxx representing the City of London for the 
past thirty years; his son Nataan Myer, representing Aylesbury ; 
and his brother Myer representing Hythe; indicate that they all 
possess mens sana in corpore sano. The charities of the firm of 
N. M. Rothschild & Sons are equally unbounded. No hospital or 
asylum fund but is benefited by their subscriptions. - For the erection 
of synagogues, for charitable societies, purchase of cemeteries and 
. for every object in which the charity of man is supplicated, there will 
be found their names. Their venerated father’s life was one of meek- 


ness, benevolence and universal charity, and his children follow in his 
footsteps. 


‘*The long remembered beggar was his guest, 
‘Whose beard descending swept his aged breast, 
‘* Careless their merits or their thoughts to scan, 
‘* His pity gave, ere charity began ; 

“‘ Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

‘* And e’en his failings leaned to Virtue’s side.” 


Thus the grave closed over the remains of a conscientious, honest 
and benevolent Israelite, and his death, after a life of usefulness and 
of public good, was deplored with unfeigned sorrow, grief and regret 
by not only the community of Great Britain but that of entire Europe. 


RABBINICAL APHORISMS. 


Care corrodes more than poison. 

Grief for imaginary evil causes actual malady.’ 

Sorrow unrestrained by patience prolongs grief. 

Patience is the invulnerable shield of the defenceless. 

Poverty can never disgrace the wise man, nor will lust subdue him. 

Withhold knowledge from the unworthy, lest you wrong wisdom ; 
refuse it not from the deserving, lest you wrong them; nor requite 
the wicked according to their wickedness, lest you forfeit the reward 
of your Creator. 
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MR. THACKERAY’S VISIT TO SOME JEWISH SCHOOLS. 


In an old number of the Cornhill Magazine is to be found an 
article entitled “ Little Scholars,” written by the late Mr. Thackeray, 
in which he gives a most interesting account of his visit to some 
Jewish schools in London. Believing that our readers will feel 
pleased to know the impression made upon the great novelist, we 
give a few extracts. 


“In another old house standing in a deserted old square near the 
City, there is a school which interested me as much as any of those I 
have come across—a school for Jewish boys and girls. We find a 
tranquil roomy old house with light windows, looking out into the 
quiet square with its ancient garden; a carved staircase; a little hall 
paved with black and white mosaic, whence two doors lead respect- 
ively to the Boys’ and Girls’ schools. Presently a little girl unlocks 
one of these doors, and runs up before us into the school-room—a long 
well-lighted room full of other little girls busy at their desks: little 
Hebrew maidens with Oriental faces, who look up at us as we come 
in. This is always rather an alarming moment; but Dr. » who 
knows the children, comes kindly to our help, and begins to tell us 
about the school. ‘ It is an experiment,’ he says, ‘and one which has 
answered admirably well. Any children are admitted, Christians as 
well as Jews; and none come without paying something every week, 
twopence or threepence, as they can afford, for many of them belong 
to the very poorest of the Jewish community. They receive a very 
high class of education.’ (When I presently see what they are doing, 
and hear what questions they can answer, I begin to feel a very great 
respect for these little bits of girls in pinafores, and for the people 
who are experimenting on them.) ‘But the chief aim of the school is 
to teach them to help themselves, and to inculcate an honest self- 
dependence and independence.’ And indeed, as I look at them, I 
cannot but be struck with a certain air of respectability and upright- 
ness among these little creatures, as they sit there, so self-possessed, 
keen-eyed, well-mannered. ‘Could you give them a parsing lesson ? 
the doctor asked the schoolmistress, who shakes her head, and says 
it is their day for arithmetic, and she may not interrupt the order of 
their studies ; but that they may answer any questions the doctor likes 
to put to them. 

s 
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“ Quite little things, with their hair in curls, can tell you about 
tons and hundredweights, and how many horses it would take to draw 
a ton, and how many little girls to draw two-thirds of a ton, if so 
many little girls went to a horse; and if a horse were added, or a 
horse taken away, or two-eighths of the little girls, or three-fourths of 
the horse, or one-sixth of the ton,—until the room begins to spin 
breathlessly round and round, and I am left ever so far behindhand. 

**< Ts avoirdupois an English word?’ Up goes a little hand, with 
fingers working eagerly, and a pretty little creature, with long black 
hair and a necklace, cries out that it is French, and means, have weight. 

“Then the doctor asks about early English history, and the hands 
still go up, and they know all about it; and so they do about civiliza- 
tion, and despotism, and charters, and Picts and Scots, and dynasties, 
and early lawgivers, and colonization, and reformation. 

*<Who was Martin Luther? Why did he leave the Catholic 
Church? What were indulgences ?” 

“< You gave the Pope lots of money, sir, and he gave you dispen- 
sations.’ This was from our little portress. 

“There was another little shrimp of a thing, with wonderful, long- 
slit, flashing eyes, who could answer anything almost, and whom the 
other little girls accordingly brought forward in triumph from a back 
row. 

“¢Give me an instance of a free country?” asks the tired ques- 
tioner. 

“¢ England, sir!’ cry the little girls in a shout. 

“¢ And now of a country which is not free?’ 

“«¢ America,’ cry two little voices ; and then one adds, ‘Because there 
are slaves, sir.’ ‘And France,’ says a third; ‘and we have seen the 
emperor in the picture-shops.’ 

“ As I listen to them, I cannot help wishing that many of our little 
Christians were taught to be as independent and self-respecting in 
their dealings with the grown-up people who come to look at them. 
One would fancy that servility was a sacred institution, we cling to it 
so fondly. We seem to expect an absurd amount of respect from 
our inferiors; we are ready to pay back just as much to those above 
us in station ; and hence I think, notwithstanding all the kindness of 
heart, all the well-meant and well-spent exertion we see in the world, 
there is often too great an inequality between those who teach and 
those who would learn, those who give and those whose harder part 

* it is to receive. 


s 
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“We were quite sorry at last when the doctor made a little bow, 
-and said, ‘Good morning, young ladies,’ quite politely, to his pupils. 
It was too late to stop and talk to the little boys down below, but we 
went for a minute into an inner room out of the large boys’ school- 
room, and there we found half-a-dozen little men, with their hats on 
their heads, sitting on their benches, reading the Psalms in Hebrew; 
and so we stood, for this minute before we came away, listening to 
David’s words spoken in David’s tongue, and ringing rather sadly 
in the boys’ touching childish voice.’* 

“But this is not by any means the principal school which the 
Jews have established in London. Deep in the heart of the city— 
beyond St. Paul’s—beyond the Cattle Market, with its countless 
pens—beyond Finsbury Square and the narrow Barbican, traveling 
on through a dirty, close, thickly-peopled region, you come to Bell 
Lane, in Spitalfields. And here you may step in at a door and 
suddenly find yourself in a wonderful country, in the midst of an 
unknown people, in a great hall sounding with the voices of hundreds of 
Jewish children. 1 know not if it is always so, or if this great as- 
semblage is only temporary, during the preparation for the Passover, 
but all along the sides of this great room were curtained divisions, 
and classes sitting divided, busy at their tasks, and children upon 
children as far as you could see ; and somehow as you look you al- 
most see, not these children only, but their forefathers, the Children 
of Israel, camping in their tents, as they camped at Succoth, when 
they fled out of the land of Egypt and the house of bondage. Some 
of these here present to-day are still flying from the house of bond- 
age; many of them are the children of Poles, and Russians, and 
Hungarians, who have escaped over here to avoid conscription, and 
who arrive destitute and in great misery. But to be friendless, 
and in want, and poverty striken, is the best recommendation for 
admission to this noble charity. And here, as elsewhere, any one 
who comes to the door is taken in, Christian as well as Jew. 

“T have before me now the report for the year 5619 (1858), during 
which 1,800 children have comé to these schools daily. 10,000 in 
all have been admitted since the foundation. of the school. The 
working alone of the establishment—salaries, repairs, books, laun- 
‘dresses, &c.—amounts to more than £2,000 a year. Of this a very 


*The above is a description of the West Metropolitan Jewish School, Red Lion 
‘Square, originated by the members of the West London Synagogue of British Jews. 
+ This account refers to the Jews Free School, Bell Lane. 
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considerable portion goes in salaries to its officers, of whom I count. 
more than fifty in the first page of the pamphlet. ‘£12 to a man for 
washing boys,’ is surely well-spent money ; ‘£3 to a beadle; £14 for 
brooms and brushes ; £1 19s. 6d. for repairs of clocks,’ are among 
the items. The annual subscriptions are under £500, and the very 
existence of the place (so says the Report) depends on voluntary 
offerings at the anniversary. That some of these gifts come in with 
splendid generosity, I need scarcely say.. Clothing for the whole 
school arrives (at Easter) once a year, and I saw great bales of boots. 
for the boys waiting to be unpacked in their schoolroom. Tailors 
and shoemakers come and take measurings beforehand, so that 
everybody gets his own. To-day, these artists having retired, 
carpenters and bricklayers are at work all about the place, and the 
great boys’ school, which is larger still than the girls’, is necessarily 
empty,—except that a group of teachers.and monitors are standing 
in one corner talking and whispering together. The head master, 
with a black beard, comes down from a high desk in an inner room, 
and tells us about the place—about the cleverness of the children, 
and the scholarship lately founded ; how well many of the boys turn out 
in after life, and for what good positions they are fitted by the edu- 
cation they are able to receive here ;—‘ though Jews,’ he suid, ‘are 
debarred by their religious requirements from two-thirds of the 
employments which Christians are able. to fill. Masters cannot 
afford to employ workmen who can only give their time from Monday 
to Friday afternoon. There are, therefore, only a very limited num- 
ber of occupations open to us. Some of our boys rise to be ministers, 
and many become teachers here, in which case Government allows 
them a certain portion of their salary.’ 

“The head mistress in the girls’ school was not less kind and 
ready to answer our questions. During the Winter mornings, hot 
bread-and-milk are given out to any girl who chooses ta ask for it, 
but only about a hundred come forward, of the very hungriest and 
poorest. When we came away from Square a day before, we 
had begun to think that all poor Jews were well and warmly clad, 
and had time to curl. their hair and to look clean, and prosperous, 
and respectable, but here, alas! comes the old story of want, and 
sorrow, and neglect. What are these brown, lean, wan little figures, 
in loose gowns falling from their shoulders—black eyes, fuzzy, un- 
kempt hair, strange bead necklaces round their throats, and ear-rings. 
in their ears? I fancied these must be the Poles and Russians, but. 
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when I spoke to one of them she smiled and answered very nicely, 
in perfectly good English, and told me she liked writing best of all,. 
and showed me a copy very neat, even, and legible. 

“Whole classes seemed busy sewing at lilac pinafores, which are,, 
I suppose, a great national institution; others were ciphering and 
calling out the figures as the mistress chalked the sum upon the slate.. 
Hebrew alphabets and sentences were hanging upon the walls. All 
these little Hebrew maidens learn the language of their nation. 

“In the infant school,* a very fat little pouting baby, with dark 
eyes, and a little hook-nose and curly locks, and a blue necklace, and 
funny ear-rings in her little rosy ears, came foward, grasping one of 
the mistresses’ fingers. 

“< This is a good little girl,’ said that lady, ‘ who knows her alpha- 
bet in Hebrew and in English.’ 

“ And the little girl looks up very solemn, as children do, to whom 
everything is of vast importance, and each little incident a great new 
fact. The infant-schools do not make part of the Bell Lane Estab- 
lishment, though they are connected with it, and the children, as they 
grow up, and are infants no longer, draft off into the great free-school. 

“ The infant-school 1s a light new building close by, with arcaded 
playgrounds, and plenty ef light, and air, and freshness, though it 
stands in this dreary, grimy region. As we come into the school- 
rooms we find, piled up on steps at either end, great living heaps of 
little infants, swaying, kicking, shouting for their dinner, beating 
aimlessly about with little legs and arms. Little Jew babies are un- 
commonly like little Christians ; just as funny, as hungry, as helpless, 
and happy now that the bowls of food come steaming in. One, two, 
three, four, five little cook-boys, in white jackets, and caps, and 
aprons, appear in a line, with trays upon their heads, like the proces-- 
sion out of the Arabian Nights; and as each cook-boy appears, the 
children cheer, and the potatoes steam hotter and hotter, and the: 
mistresses begin to ladle them out. 

“ Rice and browned potatoes is the manna given twice a week to- 
these hungry little Israelites. I rather wish for the soup and pudding 
certain small Christians are gobbling up just about this time in an-- 
other corner of London; but this is but a half-penny worth, while 
the other meal costs a penny. You may count by hundreds here 
instead of by tens; and I don’t think there would be so much shout- 








* The Jews’ Infant School, Commercial Place. 
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- Ing at the little cook-boys if these hungry little beaks were not eager 

for their food. I was introduced to one little boy here, who seemed 
to be very much looked up to by his companions because he had one 
long curl right along the top of his head. As we were busy talking 
to him, a number of little things sitting on the floor were busy stroking 
and feeling with little gentle fingers the soft edges of a coat one of 
us had on, and the silk dress of a lady who was present. 

“The lady who takes chief charge of these 400 babies told us how 
the mothers as well as the children got assistance here in many ways, 
sometimes coming for advice, sometimes for small loans of money, 
which they always faithfully repay. She also showed us letters from 
some of the boys who have left and prospered in life. One from a 
youth who has lately been elected alderman in some distant colony. 
She took us into a class-room, and gave a lesson to some twenty little 
creatures, while, as it seemed to me, all the 380 others were tapping 
at the door, and begging to be let in. It was an object, and then a 
scripture-lesson, and given with the help of old familiar pictures. 
There was Abraham with his beard, and Isaac and the ram, hanging 
up against the wall; there was Moses, and the Egyptians, and Joseph, 
and the sack and the brethren, somewhat out of drawing. All these 
old friends gave one quite a homely feeling; and seemed to hold out 
friendly hands to us strangers and Philistines, standing within the 
gates of the chosen people. 

“ Before we came away, the mistress opened a door and showed 
us one of the prettiest and most touching sights I have ever seen. 
It was the arcaded play-ground full of happy, shouting, tumbling, 
scrambling little creatures: little tumbled-down ones kicking and 
shouting on the ground, absurd toddling races going on, whole files 
of little things wandering up and down with their arms round one 
another’s necks: a happy, friendly little multitude indeed: a sight 
good for sore eyes. 

“ And so I suppose people of all nations and religions love and 
tend their little ones, and watch and yearn over them. I have seen 
little Catholics cared for by kind nuns with wistful tenderness, as the 
young ones came clinging to their black vails and playing with their 
chaplets ;—little high-church maidens growing up rosy and happy 
amid crosses and medieval texts, and chants, and dinners of fish, and 
kind and melancholy ladies in close caps and loose-cut dresses ;—little 
low-church children smiling and dropping curtseys as they see the 
Rev. Mr. Fa'th-in-grace coming up the lane with tracts in his big 
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pockets about pious negroes, and broken vessels, and devouring worms; 
and I dare say pennies and sugar-plums as well. 

“Who has not seen and noted these things, and blessed with a 
thankful, humble heart that fatherly Providence which has sent this. 


pure and tender religion of little children to all creeds and to all the. 
world ?’ : 
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LipErtYy AND LAW UNDER FEDERATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


By Brirron: 
A Huw. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippencott & Co. 


Some people never read prefaces; we always do, hence we learn: 
that the author has sent forth his book “ to plead the cause of the op- 
_pressed and to break down the despotic systems and monopolies,. 
that now fortify and increase the power of the oppressors,” also that 
it is intended to effect “a thorough reorganization of our State and 
federative governments,” and to advance the human race in “ morality, 
law, art, science, and all other means whereby the miseries, crimes, 
follies, and evils of life may be lessened, and its happiness increased 
as much as possible by wise and just systems of laws, bearing equally 
upon all.” We say we learn all this from the preface, for we cer- 
tainly never would have conceived the idea from a perusal of the 
work by itself. That indeed would have impressed us strongly with 
the belief that Mr. Hill’s theory of government was subversive of 
every principle by which society is kept together, that it aimed at 
overturning everything which now stands quietly on its feet and set- 
ting it violently on its head, that its prime object and purpose was to 
establish an entirely new order of things of which Mr. Hill should be- 
the infallible prophet and ruling spirit. However, as we have already 
stated, the preface reassures us, and if this were not sufficient, then 
we have it on Mr. Hill’s own authority that his work is the result 
of “ careful study,” and of “thirty-five years’ practice of the law,” 
so we are willing to concede good intentions at least to the gentle- 
man who has so kindly undertaken a task, than which, according to 
his own statement’ “no higher one can engage the mind of man.” 
It is indeed to be regretted, therefore, that however much we may 
sympathize with the splendid intention of the author, he has placed 
it out of our power to congratulate him on the execution, for we can- 
didly believe that were his theories carried into practice, those unfortu 
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mates who would be under their control would be the most mis- 
erable beingsonearth. Here, for instance, are some of the proposed 
plans by which “results would follow surpassing even the dreams 
our most sanguine patriots have dared to indulge in.” 

Everything is to exist only by the gracious permission of the law. 
Nothing is to be done without governmental interference and sanction. 
Railroads, telegraphic lines, all manner of intereommunication, the 
very modes in which business is to be conducted, are to be under the 
direction of the government. Everybody is to be under police surveil- 
lance and no one is to be permitted to enter any city, town or village 
until his name, residence, occupation and proposed destination have 
been‘ duly registered by the authorities. The Chinese are under no 
circumstances to be tolerated: in fact immigration is to be stopped, 
except in the case of respectable people with money, who if they will 
behave themselves and vote the right ticket, may come, otherwise . 
the population of the country .must increase threugh the energy, 
zeal and patriotism of its native-born citizens. Polygamy and the 
press are to be put down. In place of the former, people are to 
marry young, extravagance in women is to be abolished, cohabitation 
is to constitute marriage and divorces are to be permitted. In place 
of the press, laws are to be made for the establishment of a “system 
of state and national newspaper -publications,” which, by the way, 
are to be distributed gratis to everybody, to illustrate, we presume, 
the freedom of the press. The only money to be used is a paper 
currency, issued at the will of the government, and as interest for the 
use of money is only the result of cowardice, it is to be abolished. 

Such are a few of the great reforms proposed by Mr. Hill. Who 
can doubt that they are destined to destroy the “existing rivalries 
between rich and poor,” and change “the superstitious dread of the 
future world into serene and happy assuredness of infinitely continu- 
ing revelations of new beauty ?” But this is not all that Mr. Hill 
intends to do for civilization, for he has announced almost at the 
very commencement of his present book that he will in a subsequent 
work “ develop the application of those fundamental principles as re- 
quiring, for the purpose of securing to all men immunity from the un- 
lawful interference of others—1st, a code of law, and a constitution 
for each state ; 2d, a political constitution for the federative republic 
of all the states; and 3d, an international constitution for all the 
states of the world, as they may gradually and one after another see 
the wisdom of adopting such a legal international form of govern- 
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ment.” We look forward anxiously for the publication of this prom- 
ised work as we do not doubt that it will, like its predecessor, prove 
very agreeable and entertaining reading. 


Artuur Bonnicasttx. An American Novel. By J. G. Hotranp. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


In all the writings of Dr. Holland the one great feature which 
strikes the careful reader is the genuine sincerity of the author and 
the earnestness of the man to use all the powers at his command not 
merely to amuse, but to impart some good moral lesson and to excite 
the better qualities of human nature. To such an extent indeed does 
he sometimes carry this desire, that he hardly does justice to his own 
artistic skill, and in those instances he lacks that dramatic power he 
would otherwise possess. As evidence of this his present novel may ~ 
be taken. The story is by no means an exciting one, there is very 
little plot and but slight development and analysis of character, yet 
there is a quiet beauty about it which attracts the reader’s interest 
and maintains it to the close. The emotions of an imaginative and 
impressionable nature are depicted with much tenderness and power, 
and in the faithfulness of this description lies the interest which is felt 
for Arthur Bonnicastle. Many pictures of New England life are 


given which abound in entiment, humor and pathos, and in several 
parts of the work the reader is fairly charmed with Dr. Holland’s 
beautiful and happy descriptions of nature. Besides the intrinsic 
merit of the novel, there are twelve full page illustrations by Miss 
Mary A. Hallock, who though a young artist has in these pictures 


shown so much merit, zeal, grace and talent as to give brilliant 
promises for the future. 


Tur ArmospHere. Translated from the French of Camiunte Friam- 
MARION. Edited by James Graisuer, F. R. S. New York. 
Harper & Bros. 

For some years past the French have been giving the world a 
number of masterly treatises on various scientificsubjects which, while 
possessing all the exactness required by the scholar, are written in 50 
popular and pleasant a style as to prove no less instructive and enter- 
taining to the general reader. Many of these works have been suc- 
cessfully rendered into English and published on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Among them all, however, we know of none in which 
instruction and amusement are more happily combined than in the 
present volume by M. Flammarion. Simple and comprehensive in 
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style, remarkable tor its absence of difficult technicalities, it absorbs: 
the reader’s interest a1. attention almost from its introductory page.. 
And yet the subject matt: is of a deeply scientific nature. The 
form, dimensions and movements of the earth, the influence exerted 
on meteorology by the physical conformation of our globe, the figure, 
height, color, weight and chemical components of the atmosphere, the 
meteorological phenomena induced by vu: ¢ action of light and the 
optical appearances which objects present a: seen through different 
atmospheric ‘strata, the phenomena connected with heat, wind, 
clouds, rain and electricity, the laws of climate and, in fine, all the 
subjects included under the general topic, are, in this work, most: 
elaborately discussed. To select any particular chapter for special 
notice would be as unnecessary as undesirable, for inasmuch as each. 
subject bears on the other, to arrive at a full and just appreciation of 
the work it should be followed with care to the end. The rich, in- 
tellectual feast which the reader will be sure to have, almost on 
every page, will more than recompense him forso doing.. Apart from 
the beauty of the text, the book is profusely and handsomely illus- 
trated. There are ten full-page chromo lithographs executed in the 
highest style of art, besides no less than eighty-six woodcuts. Judged 
as a whole, it is perhaps one of the most valuable of the many pub- 
lications which have left the press of the Harpers. 


From THE Eartu To tHE Moon direct in 97 hours and 20 minutes; 
and a Trip Round It. By Jutes Verner, Translated from the 
French by Lovis Mercier and Erzanor E. Kine. New York:: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


This is a very cleverly written book for it mixes up fiction and 
scientific truth in so humorous a manner, that the more we laugh over: 
its follies the more we learn of just such matters appertaining to astron- 
omy which every well-informed person should know. M. Jules Verne 
has won the distinction of being a second Munchausen. To our 
mind he is considerably better, for while in the one, there is only fun 
without profit, in the other there is sound instruction blended with 
‘an endless fund of amusement. Of course the reader must have suf- 
ficient intelligence to distinguish what is authentic from what is 
merely the author’s humor. Under any circumstances however, if 
he will only permit himself to be shot to the moon with the heroes of 
the story, he will on his return to earth confess that he has had one: 
of the pleasantest excursions in the realms of fancy. 





